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I 
B: THE SPRING OF 1946, American military leadership in Europe 


had concluded that cooperation with the Soviet Union was impos- 

sible. This conclusion was accorded public sanction by the President 
in March, 1947, when he proclaimed the Truman Doctrine.? The Harvard 
University address of George Marshall in June of that year gave additional 
evidence of a new direction in American foreign policy. George Kennan’s 
article in Foreign Affairs soon followed and spelled out the assumptions 
and aims of post-World War II policy toward the Soviet Union.* 

Essentially, American foreign policy as it has developed during the 
last six years has been one of “containment” of the Soviet Union. The 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were the forerunners of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which seeks to contain the U.S.S.R. 
in Europe.* The Point Four Program,’ as well as American-inspired United 
Nations action in Korea* and the recent mutual assistance pacts with 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, and Japan may also be considered 
to be tools of containment.® Point Four, the Rio Pact, and other treaties 
concluded with our neighbors to the South serve the same purpose in 


* Leetep Sam Decision in Germany (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1950), pp. 72-78, 120-22, 


2 —— henry Truman, “Greek-Turkish Aid Program: Message of the President to the Congress, March 
In Quest of Peace and Security,  _ of State Publication No. 4245 (Washington: 
ernment Printing Office, 1951), pp. 


3? George Marshall, ey Recovery Program: anno by the Secretary of State at Harvard Uni- 
versity, June 5 , 1947,” ibid., pp. 93-95. 


4Mr. X, “The Suen of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, pp. 566-82. 
5 James Burnham, The Coming Defeat of Communism (New York: John Day Co., 1950), pp. 24-26. 
The NATO Handbook (London: Corinthian Press, 1952), pp. 3-10. 


T President Harry Truman, “‘The Point 4 Program: Aid to Underdeveloped Areas,”” A New Era in World 
: as. partment of State Publication No. 3653 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
’ PP. 


8 Guide to the U.N. in Korea, Department of State Publication No. 4299 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951), pp. 5-31. 


® Our Foreign Policy 1952, Department of State Publication No. 4466 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952), pp. 3741. 199 
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Latin America.*° The International Information Administration’s “Cam- 
paign of Truth” seeks to contain Soviet ideology in the psychological battle 
for men’s minds throughout the world.*! Whatever its positive advantages 
—and they have been many—the American postwar policy toward the 
Soviet Union has produced several serious internal and external prob- 
lems.12, Within the continental United States, evidence of the policy of 
containment can be found in the struggle to control inflation and the fear 
of economic dislocation should there be a relaxation of the defense effort. 
The effects of this policy are also visible in a growing defense expenditure 
which has reached approximately $50,000,000,000 annually, and in the 
continuation of the ubiquitous draft which delays the education of many 
young Americans. Most serious in the minds of both politicians and tax- 
payers is the pyramiding federal budget which necessitates the collection 
of ever-increasing amounts in taxation.’* Of no less real concern has been 
the rising tide of Soviet-American tension which makes our government 
function in an atmosphere of recurrent and almost continuous crises.?® 
Although the boundary line is perhaps indiscernible and ever-shifting, a 
degree of tension may eventually be reached which could make a con- 
tinuance of peace an impossibility. Therefore, a reduction of both the 
federal budget and Soviet-American tension to more acceptable levels*® 
may be not only politically desirable but patriotically necessary.17 Such 
an alleviation of tension, while preserving the security of the United States, 
might become the basis for the formation and execution of future Amer- 
ican foreign policy toward the Soviet Union.'* This should be predicated 


1 Dean Acheson, “Waging Peace in the Americas,’ Strengthening the Forces of Freedom, Department of 
State Publication No. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950), pp. 178-85. 


11 Speech by Willis Compton, Administrator, International Information Adpieeeation, before the Na- 
tiona 1 Conference on U.S. Foreign Policy, Department of State, May 7, 


2 It is possible that these problems have arisen because the policy of containment, as implemented, has 
been primarily a treatment of symptoms. It is suggested that concomitant treatment of basic 
causes is necessary. See Alexander Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1946), pp. 302-03, 314-21. 


13 Conf e with S John O. Pastore, April 17, 1952. 


144 Senator Blair Moody, Congressional Record, April 7, 1952, p. 3649. “‘Largely as a result of this need to 
so strengthen ourselves as to deter a Soviet attack, or to repel it should it come, the national bud- 
get has mounted, in the past 5 years, from thirty-three to seventy million dollars. Military ex- 
penditures now account for 60 percent of the total budget, as against only 30 percent 5 years ago, 
and the budget of today, of course, is much larger than it was. Mutual security appropriations ac- 
oom for nearly i3 percent, bringing the total of the defensive bulwark against Red aggression to 

percent. .. . 


% See, for example, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Congressional Record, May 1, 1952, pp. 4719, 4720. 
“Today and every day the free world is fighting for existence. . . . We cannot and we will not 
relax our determination and our effort to preserve our Nation by giving any advantage to Commu- 
nist aggression when it is in our power to prevent it. . . . While we are not technically in a state 
of war, we certainly are in a desperate struggle for the survival of the American way of life against 
the forces of Soviet imperialism. The fate of our Nation may well hang in the balance.” 


16Tt is probable that a y= J tension between the Soviet Union and the United States would per- 
mit lower taxation. It has been held by some that this will take place in any event, whether ten- 
sion is reduced or not, when the defensive build-up is completed. It is suggested that the reaction 
of the Soviet Union to continued American rear will bably necessitate a high level 
of military expenditures for a longer period than that now contemplated budget planners. See 
statements of Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the Mutual Security Act of 1952, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 100-02, (1952). 


17 Carlton J.H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 271-75. 
%8 For an opposing view, see Burnham, op cit., pp. 26-28. 
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on an understanding of certain social concepts of groups, values, behavior, 
and culture, as well as the social tools of semantics, scientific method, 
group dynamics, and non-directive counseling. The application of these 
social concepts and tools to the reassessment of the basic causes of Soviet- 
American tension may result in a modification of American foreign policy. 


II 


Each individual may be considered as a member of a wide variety 
of groups.” A group, defined simply, is two or more people interacting,”° 
which may be a family or a nation. Each group has its own values or 
beliefs and its own patterns of behavior.24 These values and behavior 
patterns are called its culture. No two groups have exactly the same 
culture, since all groups differ in some respect as to membership and social 
environment. These differences are not biological in any real sense but 
are primarily cultural.?* 

It is normal to expect the people of the Soviet Union to believe and 
behave differently from those of the United States. What tends to be 
“right” for one may tend to be “wrong” for the other. These differences 
arise from no willful desire to be in conflict, but rather because of the 
unique situation or environment in which each of the two states finds 
itself. It is futile for the Soviet Union and the United States to lose their 
tempers over these differences or to label each other “bad” because of 
them.”* It would be more useful if Soviet and American statesmen were 
to create situations which would lead to mutual understanding. Such 
processes, possibly entailing modification of conflicting values and be- 
havior patterns in both states, would tend to reduce tension.?® 

Related to the social concept of group cultures is the social tool of 
semantics. Semantics has been defined as a study of the ways in which 
people interact through the use of linguistic or other symbols.2* Words, 
of course, are the product of culture.2*7 They are imperfect abstractions 


19 Robert M. Maclver, “The Multi-Group Society,”” Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb (eds.), Sociologi- 
cal Analysis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949), pp. 366-71. 


2 Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949), pp. 23-24. See also 
: a ~~ os The Cultural Background of Personality (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


21 Bronislaw >t “The Group and the Individual in Functional Analysis,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1939, pp. 938-46 


22 Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 62-63. 


3 Hadley owt, “Don’t Blame It on Human Nature,’”’ The New York Times Magazine, July 6, 1947, 
pp. 5, 32-33. 


™ Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), pp. 21-37. 
5 Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 272-73. 


26S. I. Hayakawa, ‘“‘New Techniques | Agreement,” Colgate Lectures in Human Relations (Hamilton, 
N.Y.: Mid-York Press, 1950), p. 


27 Chase, op. cit., pp. 252-53. See also cet Linton, The Study of Ma York: Appleton-Ce . 
Crofts, 1936), pp. 80-84. y of n (New Yor ppleton-Century 
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by which we attempt to project our views of “reality.” 28 A person ini- 
tiating a word or symbol uses it with a meaning derived from his 
experiences, from his groups, from his culture. On the other hand, the 
person receiving that word or symbol ascribes to it a meaning which he has 
derived from his experiences, groups, and culture. It is not surprising 
that the processes of initiation and perception occasionally yield dissimilar 
meanings for the same word.”° 

What then are the implications of semantics for the reduction of 
Soviet-American tension? A better understanding of semantics, first of all, 
should set those representing their respective states on guard against inter- 
preting words or actions initiated either in the alien culture or at an earlier 
time in their own culture, solely in the light of their present conditions. 
It is naive to take words or symbols at the face value presently ascribed 
to them and to ignore the temporal and cultural context in which they 
were initiated. A great deal of the confusion in communication between 
states stems not so much from language translation difficulties as from 
conflicting meanings attributed to words.*° Continued contentions that a 
particular state has a priority for the acceptance of its particular meaning 
are useless. If the Soviet Union and the United States are interested in 
reducing tension, they should carefully examine what the representatives 
of the other state mean when using a word expressive of a concept, and 
why they find that meaning important. Similarly, each state must define 
what it means and clarify its own connotations. 

Not the least of the social techniques which might contribute to the 
reduction of tension is the scientific method of problem-solving.*? Accord- 
ing to Alfred Korzybski, an individual acts scientifically if he realizes the 
abstractive and projective processes involved in perception and verbal- 
ization, and if he knows where his knowledge stops and his ignorance 
begins.*?. The formal scientific method contains at least six important 
steps: an approach to the problem with as little emotion as possible; 
a statement of the problem in a form capable of solution; an hypothesis 
as to its possible solution based on whatever evidence is already available; 
the conduct of experiments and observations to prove or disprove the 
hypothesis; a complete and honest report of the results of the experiments 
and observations; and the formulation of a tentative conclusion, subject 
to correction if additional information should prove the findings to be 


28 Alfred Koes, Science and Sanity (Lakeville, Conn.: The Institute of General Semantics, 1948), 
Pp. 

2 Ibid., pp. 418-20. 

% For examples of such misunderstandings, see Eleanor Roosevelt, “The Human Factor in the Develop- 
ment of International Understanding,” Colgate Lectures in Human Relations (Hamilton, N.Y.: 
Mid-York Press, 1949). See also John D. Glover and Ralph M. Hower, The Administrator (Chi- 
cago: Richard D. Irwin, 1949), pp. 121-31. 


31 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An > to Logic and the Scientific Method (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944), pp. 391-40 


82 Korzybski, op. cit., pp. 491-536. Hayakawa, “4 cit., p. 10. 
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inconsistent with the facts.** Admittedly it is impracticable to apply such a 
strict scientific method to the solution of every problem which faces states 
in their interrelations;** yet a consistent awareness of this approach, and 
a recognition of the tentative quality of “truths” ascertained through its 
use would in some degree assist statesmen to escape from the shibboleths, 
slogans, and dogmas which surround them. Thus it would facilitate the 
conduct of Soviet-American relations on a more rational and less exces- 
sively emotional basis.** Statements based on assumptions and inferences 
but treated as dogmatic facts would tend to be less common in negotiations 
conducted by men conscious of the scientific method.** 

The understanding of the social concept of group cultures, the use of 
semantics, and the scientific treatment of problems would not always 
enable states to resolve their conflicts of vital interest.*7 Nonetheless, such 
an integrated approach would contribute to the reduction of tension by 
helping the Soviet Union and the United States focus their attention 
on the “real” problems which separate them rather than allowing them 
to continue tilting at irrelevant windmills. 

The social tools of group dynamics and non-directive counseling may 
also be useful in assisting the two countries to define their “real” problems. 
Group dynamics, in brief, is the study of how groups function within 
themselves, and in relationship both to other groups and to individuals.** 
In non-directive counseling, the counselor refrains from giving advice or 
interpretations but listens so sympathetically that the person being coun- 
seled gains insight into his problems through his own efforts to formulate 
them.*® He utters his beliefs more freely than if he were under public 
criticism. His ideas are being “accepted” and “understood.” He is freed, 
at this point, for the first time to “examine” his attitudes instead of just 
“having” them or “defending” them. He can begin to ask why he believes 
what he does, to re-evaluate his attitudes. His problems, seen in the 
light of this re-evaluation, may no longer remain in the form originally 
conceived. Having become more rational in discerning what the problems 
are, he may now attempt a new and more objective solution.*® 


33 Chase, op. cit., pp. 19-22. 


34 George A. Lundberg, “‘The Senate Ponders Social Science,’’ The Scientific Monthly, Vol. 64 (May, 
1947), pp. 397411. 


% Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 71-72, 82-83. See also 
Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting International Understanding (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950), p. 213. 


36 George A. Lundberg, “The re of the Scientific Method,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 50 (May, 1945), p 


37 Hayakawa, op. cit., p. 2. hel loc. cit. 
%8 Lewin, op. cit., pp. 84-87. Hayakawa, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 


%® Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin =. a pp. 2745, and 
Client-Centered Therapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), pp. 9. 


# Hayakawa, op. cit., pp. 34. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, p. 18. Frei Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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The study of group dynamics in relation to the problem of tension 
between nations might demonstrate that most negotiations are carried on 
at a level intended for public consumption. The negotiators may not even 
realize that the arguments used are only rationalizations and that the 
problems raised are not those which actually separate them. Only under 
conditions where discussions can move from a public to a private level 
of motivation, where the diplomats are able to understand and to explain 
what is really disturbing their nations, will the actual problems stand 
revealed. Only then can rational solutions of these problems be sought.*? 

Non-directive counseling techniques may be useful in making such 
conditions possible between the Soviet Union and the United States. It 
may be true that diplomats of both countries spend much time arguing at a 
public level of motivation about problems which are not basic, ignoring 
the real causes of their separation. This situation tends to be prolonged 
under conditions where no sympathetic listener is present. Each state’s 
negotiator wants to point out to his counterpart where his state is wrong. 
Each is so busy defending the position of his government that no chance 
exists to evaluate or change his own beliefs or behavior. By actually 
listening to what the other representative has to say and by assisting him 
to say it more clearly, it may be possible to reduce Soviet-American tension. 

Although it is difficult to predict the precise effect of the use of the 
foregoing techniques, a hypothesis of their possible effects which could be 
tested by carefully controlled observation and experimentation during the 
formulation of American policy and future Soviet-American negotiations 
might prove useful.** 


Ill 


One may assume as a tentative hypothesis that the proper application 
of the aforementioned concepts and techniques to the generally accepted 
basic causes of Soviet-American tension would result in a reassessment of 
the conditions related to them, and that tension would decrease in a read- 
ily measurable degree. Furthermore, one might more specifically speculate 
as to some of the possible effects of the application of these concepts and 
tools to an analysis of nationalism, imperialism, balance of power, and 
other causes of Soviet-American tension which stem from economic, 
ideological, psychological, sociological, or geopolitical sources.** 


41 Hayakawa, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


#2 Leighton, op. cit., pp. 358-59. ‘‘Wherever possible plans for social change should be tried out on a 
small scale in a segment of the community and then, after the indicated modifications have been 
made, applied to the whole.’ 


#3 This list should be considered representative rather than complete. 
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Both American and Soviet nationalism are major contributors to con- 
temporary international tension.** From the point of view of the culture 
concept, each state tends to place a positive value upon its own national- 
ism, while imputing a negative value to that of the other.*® Thus, nation- 
alism of one’s own state seems “good” and “natural” while that of another 
tends to be considered “bad” and artificially stimulated. One’s own na- 
tionalism is “defensive”; that of another, “offensive.” From a semantic 
viewpoint, each state talks in terms of “internationalism” but seeks much 
of the time to accomplish “national” ends.** For the United States, mem- 
bership in the United Nations has been hailed as a step toward “inter- 
nationalism”; yet it may have been supported by the United States as 
much if not more because it was a useful instrument of “national” policy. 
As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, its doctrinal leaders have not 
completely disavowed the idea of “international” Communism. Yet the 
result of the spread of international Communism would be the growth 
of the national power of the Soviet Union. The more objective observer, 
attempting to preserve scientific detachment, might conclude that there 
is little value to be derived from labeling nationalism as “good” or “bad”; 
that the nationalism which is so carefully preserved today in both the 
United States and the Soviet Union is not necessarily a static or immutable 
force; that the specific qualities of neither the American nor the Soviet 
variety will remain precisely the same if conditions change;*? that the line 
between what is done for national “defense” and what is done for national 
“offense” is more difficult to draw than either American or Soviet nation- 
alists now admit; and that it may be doubted whether either state has yet 
embarked upon an earnest policy of sublimation of national to interna- 
tional interests. 

Another major contributing factor to Soviet-American tension is im- 
perialism.** It is true that the methods of neither the Soviet Union nor the 
United States are the same as those of the imperialistic powers of the past 
century, but the extension of national power beyond the frontier to control 
in one way or another the political, economic, and cultural policies of 
weaker states may be no less imperialism simply because it assumes a mod- 
ern guise. The Soviet Union has embarked upon a system of control 
through the encouragement of local Communist parties in neighboring 


“ H.H.F. Eulau, ‘“‘The New Soviet Nationalism,’’ The Annals of the American fosters of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 232 (1944), p. 25-30. See also Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1944), pp. 3-10. 

* For an American example, see Thomas S. | ‘Lowering the Flag,”” The American Foreign Service 
Journal, Vol. 25 Quly, se) » p._ 13. See also Georges Gurvitch, “‘A Sociological Analysis of 


International Tensions,” +4 
of Illinois Press, 1950), pp. 249-50. 


46 Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 79, 165-66. 
* Ibid., p. 44. 
48 Norman J. Padelford, ed., Current Readings on International Relations, Number 4 ( Cambridge: Ad- 


dison-Wesley Press, 1948), pp 69-70. See also Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1548), pp. 26-29. 


Cantril (ed.), Tensions That Cause Wars (Urbana: University 
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states.*° The United States has emphasized a type of unilateral economic 
assistance for devastated and depressed areas and thus has encouraged or 
required certain favorable political policies.5° Each system of control is 
suited to the need of the state using it and is a product of the culture of 
that state. A semantic quarrel arises because the Soviet Union calls Amer- 
ican economic pressures imperialistic while attempting to whitewash its 
own ideological pressures. The United States, on the other hand, ascribes 
imperialistic tendencies to the spread of Communism to countries adjacent 
to the Soviet Union and declares its own methods of control to be humani- 
tarian, legal, and defensive. To the social scientist, imperialism may seem 
to be a fact, not a moral issue. It has been a force in international politics 
since the rise of the nation-state. Changing conditions and pressures could 
modify in form and degree the imperialism practiced by either the Soviet 
Union or the United States.* It is useless to call one type of imperialism 
“better” than the other, for it seems likely that within certain broad limi- 
tations either state would apply whatever form of imperialism might be- 
come necessary for the preservation of its national security.5* 

A third factor contributing to Soviet-American tension is the desire to 
achieve a balance of power.’ It is quite possible that both the Soviet 
Union and the United States have at times since the close of World War 
II believed themselves to be on the weaker side of the balance. In each 
such instance, the state in that position has done its utmost to even the 
balance or to gain a favorable balance of power. When a power vacuum 
was created in Eastern Europe at the close of World War II, the Soviet 
Union exerted pressures in this area to prevent the spread of Western in- 
fluence to its frontiers, which would have left the U.S.S.R. with an unfa- 
vorable balance of power.®* When the Soviet Union exerted pressures be- 
yond Eastern Europe, the United States embarked upon a program of 
economic aid, alliances, and military assistance, intended to create a fa- 
vorable balance of power.®® Neither state has been willing to accept an in- 
terpretation by the other that its actions endangered the balance. Each has 
tended to underestimate its own potential strength as a means of justifying 
its renewed military effort. Semantically, each speaks in terms of balance 
of power, which ought to bea condition of equal weights, but each tends 


4 Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 4042. See also David J. Dallin, The New Soviet Empire (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951), pp. 1-24. 


5% N. Rusakov, “Expansion under the Guise of Cooperation,’ Soviet Press Translations, February 15, 1948. 
See also N. Lenin, Imperialism (Detroit: The Marxian Educational Society, 1924), pp. 91-112. 

51 Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 279-80. 

82 Robert E. Elder, “Balance of Power as an Instrument of Order in the Dogeumpeney World, 
Problems in Public Affairs Casebook (Hamilton, N.Y.: 1951, [Mimeographed]), p. 

53 Robert E. Elder, ir - Affecting Suite of the Balance of Power,” The 1 dl Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 3 (June, 1950), pp. 155-56. 

54 Frederick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), 
pp. 517-29, 608-9. 


a son Kirk, “The Atlantic Pact and International Security,’ International Organization, Vol. 3 
y, 1949), pp. 239-51. 
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to seek a favorable balance, in which the strength is greater on its own 
side.5® From an objective point of view, a more stable balance of power 
might need the existence or creation of a third force.5’ Neither the Soviet 
Union nor the United States seems to be interested in building up such 
a neutral force at the present time. The social scientist may note the near- 
impossibility of accurately judging all the pertinent factors in a balance, 
and he will realize that the belief in its existence may be psychologically 
as important as the actuality.®* 

A fourth major factor contributing to the level of Soviet-American 
tension is “economic” in nature.5® The United States government believes 
that economic chaos in the devastated and backward areas of the world 
makes them more receptive to Communism.®® The Soviet Union, from 
its cultural background, has interpreted the economic adventures of the 
United States in areas needing reconstruction and assistance in develop- 
ment as exploitive maneuvers, related to the need for expansion of “deca- 
dent capitalistic society.” ** When the Soviet Union sought to establish 
economic relations with neighboring states, the United States in turn in- 
terpreted these activities as a step designed to entice the recipient of eco- 
nomic favors into dependence upon the Soviet economy, and as an at- 
tempt to assume political dominance over the hapless victim.*? The stu- 
dent of cultural anthropology realizes that trade and foreign investment are 


56 Elder, “Balance of Power as an Instrument of Order in the Contemporary World,” op. cit., pp. 1-3. 
ee also statements of Harold Urey and Clarence Streit, Hearings before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on Resolutions Relative to Revision gh, the United Nations 
Charter, Atlantic Union, etc., 81st Cong., 2d Sess. 255-57, 298-99, 301-3 (1950). 


5? Elder, “‘Factors Affecting Stability of the Balance of Power,”’ op. cit., pp. 156-58. ‘‘When a balance of 
power is multi-polar in nature, involving a large number of states, each possessing a moderate 
degree of strength, each interested in preserving its own socustey, _each willing under certain 
conditions to shift its position in the balance for the sake of mai the equilibrium, a stable 

lance of power exists. If one state or complex power unit ‘becomes aggressive and seeks to 
gain increasing power, other states or complex power units combine against this threat to their 
security. 

“When the number of states or power units in balance is small, when there is considerable 
disparity in the strength of the states within the power units, and when states are bound by 
permanent alliances or rigid neutrality obligations, the degree of stability is low. As a rule, 
there are few states available to shift position, and these are unlikely to do so because of lack 
of strength, because of alliances, or because of rigid neutrality. 

“When a great disparity in power exists among states participating in an equilibrium, the 
stability of the equilibrium is decreased, since there is a tendency for weaker states to be 
drawn into the orbit of one or her of the ger states. This leads to polarization into 
tival alliances and to the formation of complex power units. Such a development necessarily 
reduces the independence of action by the smaller individual states. It is upon this independence 
of action by several simple or complex power units that much of the stability of an equilibrium 
must be predicated. Carl Friedrich, among others, has placed great emphasis upon the necessity 
of at least a third power unit in a balance to serve as a make-weight between the two major 
units in equilibrium. A bi-polar balance is considerably less stable, other factors being equal, 
than a tri-polar or a multi-polar equilibrium.” 


58 Elder, “Balance of Power as an Instrument of Order in the Contemporary Vet, . 2. cit., 
See also Carl Joachim Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making (New York: orton & ~* 
1938), pp. 129-33. 

owes Waller, War in the Twentieth Century (New York: The den Press, 100), 7-12. See 
¢ oe Barbara Ward, Policy for the West (New York: W. W. Norton and Co 1951), pp.51-63, 

© Robert E. Elder, “The Marshall Plan,” The Social Studies, Vol. 39 (April, 1948), pp. 158-60. 

1V. M. Molotov, “The Task of Our Time,” yes Speeches of the Day, Vol. 14 Ose, pp. 73-74. 
(From a broadcast to the Russian le from Moscow, U.S.S. » Movember 6, 1947. _ = 


Walter Bedell Smith, My Three Years in Moscow (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott .» 1950), 
pp. 198-201. 


® James Burnham, “The Goal of Soviet Policy,’’ Hillman M. Bishop and Samuel Hendel (eds.), Basic 
Issues of American Democracy (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948), pp. 280-81. 
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an integral part of the culture of all powerful nation-states and that such 
relationships with neighboring areas must be carried on if a state is to re- 
main a great power. The semanticist can demonstrate that each state has 
interpreted the action of the other negatively, while placing a positive con- 
notation upon its own activities. Marshall Plan aid to Eastern Europe out- 
side the United Nations, for instance, was negatively received in the Soviet 
Union. Many Americans could not understand why the Soviet Union did 
not line up with the smaller Eastern European states to receive this aid,®* 
which to them had only a positive connotation. The objective observer 
would probably say that the Soviet Union could not have accepted unilat- 
eral aid from the United States, nor have allowed its satellites to accept it, 
without tending to lose its dominant position over Eastern Europe, con- 
ceived to be necessary in maintaining the balance of power.** 

A fifth major factor contributing to Soviet-American tension is related 
to ideological differences.®* Although both states call themselves “democ- 
racies” it is evident that the word has no common meaning for them. The 
Soviet Union has placed a heavy value upon its achievement of certain 
social and economic conditions, while the United States has placed its 
emphasis upon the achieyement of certain political processes.** Applica- 
tion of the culture concept would assist in the realization that the Soviet 
idea of democracy is a product of certain historical conditions, important 
among them being a stratified class system and periods of mass starvation. 
Likewise, our emphasis upon political rights and freedoms is the product 
of the pre-revolutionary period in American history; the relative lack of 
attention to social and economic regulation is related to a mobile frontier 
society and the “boundless” resources of a new continent. The semanticist 
would say that it is probably these cultural differences which make each 
state interpret the claim of the other to democracy as hypocritical. A 
social scientist might be able to demonstrate that both countries have been 
interested to some extent in the ideals of equality, fair opportunity, free- 
dom, liberty, and the dignity of man, although neither has been able to 
achieve them.®’ He might point out that political, social, and economic 
conditions are interdependent and that no one of them can be emphasized 
at the expense of the others if these ideals are to be achieved.** He might 





% See of S Arthur H. Vandenberg, Congressional Record, March 1, 1948, p. 1916. 
* Elder, “The Marshall Plan,” loc. cit. 
® William G. Carleton, “Ideology or Balance of Power?,’’ The Yale Review, Summer, 1947, pp. 590-602. 


See also Charles E. Merriam, What Is Democracy? (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1941), pp. 1-18. 


* Eleanor Roosevelt, loc. cit. 





* Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 3-25. 


® John i. ee and Educational Administration,” School and Society, April 3, 1937, 
Pp. . 
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be able to demonstrate, for instance, that without the proper social and 
economic requisites the political system cannot achieve fair opportunity for 
all.® 

A sixth factor contributing to Soviet-American tension is of “psy- 
chological” derivation.”® It is almost impossible to determine the motiva- 
tion which a state may have for carrying out some specific act, yet it is 
the practice of opposing states to make assumptions as to that motivation 
and to take action accordingly.*! Soviet-American diplomats early devel- 
oped as their basic assumption the belief that each other’s state was intent 
on world domination. As a result, each act of the “enemy” has been inter- 
preted as a step, either devious or direct, toward such an end. Each state, 
therefore, feels it necessary to retaliate by some measure which will pre- 
vent the accomplishment of this end.’* Such “defensive” measures appear 
“offensive” to the opponent. As a result, countermeasures must be taken 
against these new “aggressive” acts.7* This process, a series of over- 
reactions “* with a resultant spiral of tension, leads to what psychologists 
have called the mutual validation of expectation.*® Each state accuses the 
other of aggressive designs and, therefore, acts in a way which encourages 
the opponent to carry out over-reactive measures which seem to prove 
aggressive intent.”° The student of cultural anthropology might call at- 
tention to numerous occurrences of this phenomenon. The semanticist 
might point out that each state has tended to reason increasingly in terms 
of “two-valued logic” as tension mounted. The scientific observer might 
consider that the Soviet Union and the United States are indulging in “pre- 
scientific” thinking when they treat assumptions as facts,’’ that even 
declared intent of world conquest need not be taken at face value or as an 
immutable pattern in the presence of new conditions.”® 
® August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949), pp. 439-53. 


See also W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), pp. 257-67, 349-55, 359-77. 


% J. T. MacCurdy, “International Conflict as Group Conflict,’’ Richard Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert 
Wilson (eds.), Roots of Political Behavior (New York: American Book Co., 1949), pp. 264-68. 
See also E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, Personal Aggressiveness and War (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939), pp. 3-29. 

1 Ibid., pp. 266-67. 

72 See statement of Senator Blair Moody, loc. cit. 

%3 Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 277. 


™ The defense of South Korea and elimination of the aggressor south of the thirty-eighth parallel 
would be considered a legitimate reaction; the subsequent crossing of the parallel and the 
invasion of North Korea, an over-reaction. 


™ MacCurdy, op. cit., pp. 266, 267. 


™% The policy advocated here is not one of appeasement. Rather, it is one of reason and firmness, 
of proving by pushing the aggressor back to his original position that change of the status quo 
can not be achieved by force. It is suggested that “punishment’’ (invasion) for such an outbreak 
or a “harsh”? verbal attack (name-calling and scape-goating) tend to be psychologically unsound 
if the hope is to build more friendly relations. “Reaction” to defend the collective security 
is advocated. ‘‘Over-reaction’”” seems both unnecessary and unwise. See Leighton, op cit., 
pp. 274-75. 

™ Hayakawa, op. cit., p. 9. 


% Philip E. Mosely, ‘‘Soviet-American Relations since the War,’ The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 263 (May, 1949), pp. 205-6. 
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A seventh factor heightening Soviet-American tension is “sociological” 
in nature.”? There are numerous causes of individual frustration within 
the social systems of both states.*° In the Soviet Union, for example, many 
individuals are dissatisfied with the paucity of political rights and free- 
doms. In the American system, on the other hand, economic distinctions 
and insecurity tend to cause class differences which in turn are prone 
to limit the effective assertion of equal economic or educational opportu- 
nities that may be considered as the bulwark of social mobility.* Frustra- 
tion is likely to be found widely distributed in a society which is losing its 
open structure and moving toward stratification.** Frustration tends to 
create tensions within an individual which are often displaced in the form 
of hatred, so-called “free-floating anxiety,” against other individuals or 
groups.®* This displacement cannot be achieved as safely through open ac- 
tion against one’s children, wife, or employer as in the hatred of some 
more distant group, such as another nation-state. As a means of resolving 
pressing domestic problems, a state may even rally its citizenry into a mass 
displacement of frustrations.** Cultural anthropologists have found this 
process working in many societies. The semanticist might be able to ex- 
plain the cultural background which impels an individual to project words 
of negative connotation toward people of different culture, who in turn 
find it difficult to understand why these words have been directed at them, 
and therefore react strongly. The scientific observer might call attention to 
the depth of social, economic, and political change which would be neces- 
sary to minimize individual frustrations in Soviet and American society.*® 

The eighth cause of tension, and the final one for purposes of the 
present analysis, stems from geopolitical factors.8* Man’s use of his en- 
vironment, his development of natural and industrial resources, has re- 
sulted in technological progress which brings the whole world into close 
proximity. Geographic features such as oceans, swamps, and mountains 
no longer play the same role in minimizing tension between states. Even 
the Arctic regions may no longer serve as an important barrier between the 
Soviet Union and the United States.*7 New means of transportation have 
7 Arthur K. Davis, “Some Sources of American Hostility to Russia,” The American Journal of 


Sociology, es 1947, pp. 174-83. See also Merle Curti, Peace or War (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1936), pp. 306, 309. 


% Hollingshead, loc. cit. See also Lewin, op. cit., pp. 74-82. 
81 Dewey, loc. cit. 


82 Elbridge Sibl “Some Demographic Clues to Stratification,’ The American Sociological Review, 
June, 1942, pp. 322-30. 


83 Leighton, op. cit., pp. 263-74, 350-51. 
% Davis, op. cit., pp. 178-80. 
8% Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 277-78. 


86 Norman Padelford, “The Insecurity of States,” The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 4 (September, 
1951), pp. 388-89. See Robert Strauz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony, International Relations (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), pp. 40-59. See also Nicholas John Spykman, The Geography 
of Peace (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944), pp. 5-7, 58-61. 


87 Elder, “Factors Affecting the Stability of the Balance of Power,” op. cit., pp. 157, 159. 
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made each state more vulnerable to attack. New means of communication 
make each threat uttered by the opposition more easily received, thus 
contributing to a feeling of insecurity and tension. The student of culture 
might demonstrate that group differences are likely to be lessened through 
continued contact. Actually they have been lessened on many occasions 
by cultural exchanges.** The semanticist might point out that groups in 
contact over a period of time are more likely to develop means of under- 
standing than if they continue in isolation. The scientific observer might 
recall that improved means of transportation make possible increased 
mobility, a greater exchange of goods and ideas, a higher standard of liv- 
ing. These may eventually make possible the development of a society 
with enough common values to enable states to find more dependable 
means of achieving security on this increasingly “smaller” planet.*® 


IV 


The vital remaining question concerns procedures in negotiation 
which might lessen tension by making the attitudes which produce it more 
rational and objective. There are those who hold that no such procedures 
are available in the face of present Soviet “intransigence.” °° All may ad- 
mit that no widely-tested procedures do exist. However, the consequences 
of failure to work out this procedural problem may be so catastrophic that 
responsible government leaders dare not give up hope of finding some 
solution. 

The experimental application of principles derived from group dy- 
namics and non-directive counseling may be the “new” procedural basis 
upon which reduction of tension could be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion. The use of these tools could be introduced by a single state without 
prejudicing the hope of success, for the presence of even one important 
power in a negotiating situation which patiently attempts to distinguish 
between inference and “fact,” between assumption and “knowledge,” will 
exert a sanative influence. Their application to policy formulation and 
negotiation could not eradicate all conflict of interest or difference of 
belief. They would make possible an adequate assessment of what “real” 
differences do exist. These may be much less than we now believe. 


88 Linton, The Study of Man, op. cit., pp. 32446. Kluckhohn, op. cit., pp. 268-71, 273. 


® Helmut G. Callis, ““The Sociology of International Relations,’ American Sociological Review, Vol. 12 
(june, 1947), pp. 323-34. 


% Before values actually ‘‘change”’ the tensity with which they are held may be moderated. It is 
likely that public verbalizations will continue to contain the same words, but the words may 
now have new meanings for those uttering them. Even variations in tensity may cause some 
“change” in behavior. However, the first steps in “change” are not always readily apparent. 
Patience is required of those wh> hope to create situations which will allow those about them 
to accept new beliefs and behavior patterns. 
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Application of these suggested tools to the formulation of policy and 
to negotiations would not produce an immediate reduction of armaments 
by either the Soviet Union or the United States. Nor would this mean im- 
mediate abandonment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
would probably entail immediate modification of some aspects of Amer- 
ican propaganda policy abroad as implemented by the International Infor- 
mation Administration of the Department of State.®? Over a period of 
time the states would be able to make a new assessment of their military 
needs and view the results of armament races more objectively. This 
would be tentative evidence that the spiral of tension had reached its peak 
and was diminishing. It would indicate that the states were beginning to 
react without over-reacting, that they were acknowledging their real prob- 
lems, that they were beginning to believe that co-existence was not only 
possible but more profitable than armed conflict.®? 

If a program such as the one suggested here could be initiated within 
the coming year Soviet-American tension might be reduced in time to 
prevent armed conflict®* and to permit useful revision of the Charter of 
the United }vations. With the tension thus reduced, some might argue 
that there would be no need to strengthen the United Nations.°* However, 
the need would still exist, since a stronger organization would not only 
serve as a useful vehicle for keeping tension low but also would be avail- 
able to deal with serious differences of interest which are almost certain to 
occur from time to time between the great powers.®® 


%1 It might call for some reconsideration of American policy toward the question of German unification 
and West German membership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

“Once a balance of power is established, it may be accepted as almost axiomatic that war 

is preferable to peace whenever a great power is threatened by a breakdown of the balance. 

is is because any departure from equilibrium tends to lead to further conquest.’’ Elder, 

“Factors Affecting Stability of the Balance of Power,” op. cit., p. 156. See Arthur W. Spencer, 

— Organization of International ~e ¥ American Journal of International Law, Vol. 9 (1915), 

63-64. See also Quincy Wright, A sod of War (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942), Vol. Il, pp. 743-44, 752-56, 760-66. 

92 Quincy bo ‘The Nature of Conflict,” The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 4 (June, 1951), 
Pp- . 

%3 Elder, ‘‘Factors Affecting Stability of the Balance of Power,’”’ op. cit., pp. 156, 160. “It seems 
likely that only an abrupt and complete destruction of a balance can occur without war. . . . The 
balance of power which now exists between the East and West, either in fact or effect, is 
neither so lacking in stability that its sudden collapse will avert war nor so stable that war 

ill be permanently postponed. At best, it would seem that this balance can preserve peace 
only temporarily and thus—unless implemented by strenuous efforts to sublimate the Soviet- 
American balance into a stronger international organization—it is in mo manner different from 
preceding balances which have been of only passing value as instruments of world order.” 


% Juliusz Katz-Suchy, ‘““One World Through the United Nations,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 258 (July, 1948), p. 95. “‘In a world in which unity is to 
prevail, in which there will be no clash of interests between nations, regions, or continents—a 
world we all hope one day to achieve—there will be no need for an ofganization such as 
the United Nations.” 

% Elder, “Balance of Power as an Instrument of Order in the Contemporary World,” op. cit., p. 10. 
“Quincy Wright, in his monumental work, A Study of War, says that international law and in- 
ternational organization, as we now know them, are dependent upon the continued existence 
of a balance of power. Tor Hugo Wistrand, speaking before the Ecole des Science Politique 
of Paris in 1921, declared that the very purpose of creating a formal international organization 
was to make possible the continued advantages which exist in a stable equilibrium. 

“These statements are the peaceful key to the resolution of the Soviet-American contest 
for power. They simply say that a balance of power makes international law effective and creates 
the opportunity for the formation of an international organization, and that since it is the 
purpose of such an organization to preserve an equilibrium it must be granted the power to 
enforce a balance through a system of collective security. 

¢ United Nations as it stands today is a potential third force in the Soviet-American 
balance, but at present it is too weak to fulfill this most important function. Cooperation in 
strengthening the United Nations, thus, becomes the great responsibility of both Soviet and 
American statesmen.” 
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The suggestions which have been made should not be considered to be 
in conflict with the post-World War II American policy of containment of 
the Soviet Union. Rather, they may be viewed as the raison d’étre for a 
modification of American foreign policy aimed at securing a reduction of 
tension and a more cooperative relationship between the Soviet Union and 
the United States in the international community.*® This modification of 
policy might be initiated and carried on concurrently with containment, 
and might become the dominant theme in the near future, should con- 
tainment temporarily be “accomplished.” 

Certain basic principles recently developed in the social sciences jus- 
tify a governmental reassessment of the causes of Soviet-American ten- 
sion.** It is suggested that a reduction in tension will be achieved if our 
national leaders ®® develop an awareness of these principles and attempt 
with diligence to integrate and apply them to the decision-making process 
of contemporary American foreign policy and in future negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. 


% American containment of the Soviet Union would tend to be replaced by self-containment if the 
suggestions made here could successfully be implemented in policy decisions and in negotiations. 
The problem of public re-education and the countless administrative decisions in day-to-day 
procedure might be major stumbling blocks to the achievement of the absolute goal. A failure 
to accomplish a perfect transition might well result from ‘“‘human’’ rather than “‘theoretical’’ 
errors. Fortunately, even something less than perfection would be a useful achievement. 


% For another view, see Hans J. Morgenthau, ‘“‘The Real Issue between Russia and the United States,’’ 
The University of Chicago Round Table, hod 22, 1951, pp. 19-20. 

% For an opposing view, see James G. Miller, Henry . Murray, and. George D. “Stoddard, “What Can 
the Social Sciences Contribute to Peace?,”’ "bid, March 18, 1951, pp. 1-10. 


® The number of men in positions of influence who need to be made aware of these principles in order 
to initiate a policy trend in the direction suggested is sufficiently small as to offer some encour- 
agement. On the other hand, the political nature of their posts and their role as partisan national 
leaders make it difficult for them to reassess the causes of Soviet-American tension. See Leighton, 
op. cit., pp. 334-39. 
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It is written: “In the beginning was the Word!” 

I’m stopped already. Who will help me further? 

I cannot possibly rate the Word so highly. 

I must translate it otherwise, 

If I am rightly enlightened by the spirit. 

It is written: “In the beginning was the Thought!” 
Consider the first line well, 

Lest the pen write too hastily. 

Is it the Thought that works and creates all? 
Should it not be: “In the beginning was the Power!” 
Yet, even as I write it down, 

I feel I can not let that stand. 

The spirit helps me! Suddenly I have it, 

And confidently write: “In the beginning was the Deed!” 


Goethe’s Faust, translation by MacIntyre. 


ITH INCREASING FREQUENCY in recent years reference has 

been made by scholars to Arthur Bentley’s The Process of Gov- 

ernment.? Usually these allusions have been in terms of “a pio- 
neering endeavor,” “a neglected classic,” and “rediscovery.” At a time 
when many political scientists are rediscovering Bentley it is proper to ask 
how Bentley may be helpful to students of politics. His philosophy and 
criticism of academic social science is most pertinently reflected in the de- 
scription by Goethe of Faust’s train of thinking as he is translating the first 
words of the Gospel of St. John: Take the emphasis off the “words,” pre- 
sumed “thoughts,” and presumed “powers” or other ghosts which act as 
glue to hold systems (religious, philosophic or academic) together; instead, 
concentrate on the deeds, the activity of men. Bentley has not been 
unique in the effort to improve tools of inquiry in the behavioral sciences. 
There have been many independent efforts to do this, and Bentley has 
found the work of John Dewey most helpful. This is best indicated -in 
their recent work of collaboration, Knowing and the Known. Consequent- 
ly, the pioneering aspect of Bentley’s work is shared with others who, ei- 
ther consciously or unconsciously, have followed the outlines suggested in 
his neglected work for advance in scientific methodology.’ 


1 The writer wishes to thank Dr. Bentley for his careful reading of an early draft of this manuscript and 
his many helpful suggestions. 


2A. F. Bentley, The Process of Government: A Study of Social Pressures (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1908; reprinted Bloomington: The Principia Press, 1935, 1949). See also Relativity of Man and 
Society (New York: G. P. Putnam Sons, 1926), Linguistic Analysis of Mathematics (Bloomington: 
The Principia Press, 1932), Behavior Knowledge Fact (Bloomington: The Principia Press, 1935), and 
with John Dewey, Knowing and the Known (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949). 


3 References to other writers whom Bentley finds moving in his direction, or in partial or total opposition 
may be found in his “Kennetic Inquiry,’ Science, Vol. CXII (1950), pp. 775-83, and Relativity in 
Man and Society, op. cit. 
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With reasons for neglect or “rediscovery” this essay is not directly 
concerned. The purpose is only to suggest how Bentley’s theory may 
prove useful, and this will be accomplished in the following manner: (1) 
There will be a brief discussion of Bentley’s approach as it appeared in 
The Process of Government. (2) Some criticisms of The Process of Gov- 
ernment will be analyzed in order to focus important issues raised by his 
theory. (3) His theory will be restated as it is developed in Behavior 
Knowledge Fact and Knowing and the Known. (4) The theory will be 
exemplified in and applied to various classifications used in descriptions 
of the policy-making process. (5) A general appraisal will be offered in 
the concluding section. 


I 


Social scientists generally and political scientists specifically have been 
subjected to frequent attack on the grounds of their crude empiricism. For 
example, Benjamin Lippincott has charged students of politics with us- 
ually holding three unsound views: first, they hold that only “facts” are 
subject to scientific inquiry, meaning by their special use of the word 
“facts” to exclude what may be called values or beliefs; secondly, it is fre- 
quently maintained that these “facts” arrange themselves; and finally, it 
is felt that the observer can objectively look at these “facts.”* These 
views are also opposed by Bentley; yet Bentley has frequently been re- 
garded by authorities such as Sorokin and Maclver as an example of this 
crude empiricism. 

This misunderstanding of Bentley is primarily the result of a misin- 
terpretation of the first part of The Process of Government. Here he de- 
clared vigorous war on “mind-stuff” and “mental qualities” as movers of 
men in the behavioral field, on the one hand; and he combatted analogi- 
cal representations of the social field on the other. Particularly, he op- 
posed the use of feelings, emotions, instincts, faculties, and ideas as if they 
were separate substantial entities acting as causes.° The alternative use of 
the social “whole” or social “mind” or “organism” in interpretation has 
but one virtue, the destruction of individualistic pretensions. However, 
Bentley also deflates the metaphoric or fictional element in the analogical 
discussions of the social “will.” The ghosts of “national interest” and 
“general welfare” are unfrocked; these phrases come to have no more au- 
thority over inquiry than a divested priest has over the faithful.* The 


4B. E. Lippincott, “Political Theory in the United States,’’ published in Contemporary Political Science. 
(UNESCO Publication No. 426 [Paris, 1950]), pp. 208-23. 

5 Bentley’s theory was not unique. It may be remarked in this connection that Bentley audited a seminar 
under Dewey at the University of Chicago in 1896 in which the use of the human mind as a sub- 
stantial ay. was criticized. Also, William James had already dropped ‘‘consciousness” as a sub- 

a 


“ « 


stance. Cf. James, “Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist?”” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I, (1904), pp. 477-91. 
Also Morris R. Cohen, “‘A Critical Sketch of Legal Philosophy in America,” in Alison Reppy (ed.), 
Law: A Century of Progress, 1835-1935 (New York: New York University Press, 1937), pp. 304-7. 


® Cf. Charles B. Hagan and Austin Ranney, “The Study of Governmental Policy Formation,’ Current 
Economic Comment, Vol. XIII (February, 1951), pp. 54-7. 
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study of society is the study of behavior; there is nothing of the social that 
is not activity of men. It is hardly necessary to say that crude empiricism 
has shared some of these criticisms with Bentley in the attack on early 
practitioners of social science. 

It should be noted, however, that Bentley’s criticisms mean only that 
when the process of social life is under investigation, psychological labels, 
ideas, and social wholes are not legitimate vehicles for interpretation. 
They become subject matter for inquiry as individuals use them as a 
means of orientation to the world in which they participate. They become 
necessary to any scientific appraisal of man’s behavior for they are beha- 
vior. The belief that Bentley is a crude empiricist rests on failure to un- 
derstand this fact. 

As a means for studying man’s deeds, Bentley uses a heuristic interest- 
group theory of social pressure. This involves “inquiry much wider in 
scope than any study of pressure groups, the ‘discovery’ of which is occa- 
sionally attributed to, though emphatically not claimed by, him.” * Groups 
are “cross sections” * of activity, men looked at from a particular angle. 
Interest is nothing else than group activity looked at from the point of view 
of the objective of activity. Interest becomes thereby the means whereby 
groups are separated and named. However, interest cannot be separated 
from the activity. 

The activity to be interpreted includes not only use of limbs, pen, and 
vocal chords but also men in communication, cooperation, and conflict 
with one another; that is, social behavior. This Bentley includes under 
the title “palpable activity.” Palpable activity may be distinguished from 
that which is “latent” or “potential”; that is, the “tendency” of pressure 
or activity in a certain direction. Potential activity may be illustrated by 
use of the “farm holiday” movement. Farmers with loaded guns repre- 
sented potential activity should any one dare bid at auctions of farms 
where mortgages were foreclosed. Pressure was there although it was not 
generally manifested. 

Good work in the behavioral field has been, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, following this theory of inquiry. Bentley did not claim novelty for 
his theory. Studies in this field are usually concerned with only a minute 
portion of the process, for example, how a price control policy came to be 
adopted. In his work the investigator abstracts from the multiplicity of 
activity those facts which help in explanation. In the process of legislation 
there are people who act favorably or in opposition to the proposal. These 
activities are separated according to interest and intensity and given group 
names. But this type of group has no reality of itself; it has no substance 


7 “Kennetic Inquiry,”’ op. cit., p. 780. 


8 This word replaces the word “group” in Relativity in Man and Society, op. cit. 
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other than as a means of interpretation of the activity which is observed. 
Attention should always be directed toward the deeds, although the man- 
ner of interpretation is important and may be studied also as activity. The 
important point is that the words used in inquiry should not be unduly 
emphasized or they are likely to lose contact with what is intended to be 
described. 

II 


Bentley’s position can be more clearly elucidated if some of his critics 
are examined. Five critical views of Bentley may be distinguished: (1) He 
has been regarded as a behaviorist. (2) He has been viewed as an un- 
successful behaviorist. (3) He has been called a pluralist. (4) He has 
been labeled “anti-democratic.” (5) Some have simply felt him to be un- 
helpful. To this last group this essay is an invitation to look again. The 
other attempts to dismiss Bentley by classifying him seemed finally doomed 
to failure as increasing numbers of investigators turn to his theory and cut 
through the “cobwebs” which presently limit fruitful inquiry in the be- 
havioral sciences.® To illustrate the various criticisms of Bentley reference 
is made particularly to the writings of Small, Sorokin and Maclver. 

A good example of the first view may be found in an early review by 
Albion W. Small of The Process of Government: 

My own impression, which I shall hold subject to correction, is that his theory of 

social motivation substitutes for the individual billiard balls by which he supposes others 
to explain social dynamics, group boulders, in which his account leaves no more place 
for psychic factors, than we can discover in the masses of rock that make up an 
avalanche.” 
Small tells his reader that Bentley, in order to eliminate the difficulties of 
individualism, has created a larger person — the group — which has the 
attributes of person qua person. This group person operates in a naive be- 
haviorist stimulus-response manner. How this mechanistic view is in error 
will appear from a discussion of the second type of criticism. 

The second view, illustrated by Pitirim Sorokin’s analysis, holds that 
Bentley was trying to construct a “mechanistic” sociology. Sorokin says 
that after having pushed psychic interests out the front door Bentley has 
permitted them to re-enter his interpretation via the back door through the 
medium of “interests.” Sorokin’s view is that Bentley has shown how far 
a social physics may be taken, and how it must inevitably break down.” 


® See, for ¢ le, the p isi 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 


©The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XIII (1908), p. 706. It may be significant that editor Small 
invited extended discussion of this book from sociologists; a survey of this journal, however, reveals 
no discussion. Treatments of Bentley in agreement with Small are frequent. Cf. Merle Fainsod, 
“Some Reflections on the Nature of the Regulatory Process,”’ in C. J. Friedrich and E. S. Mason, 
Public Policy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940), Vol. I, pp. 297-323; and W. Y. Elliorr 
and N. McDonald, Western Political Heritage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949), pp. 880-2. 

1P, A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York: Harper & Bros., 1928), pp. 12, 28 n., 
620 n., and 647 n. It may be noted in passing that Bentley has made his criticism of Watsonian 
behaviorism explicit in ‘“‘A Sociological Critique of Behaviorism,” Archiv fiir Systematische Philo- 
sophie und Soriologie, Vol. XXXI1 (1928), pp. 234-40. 





effort of David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: 
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In other words, Bentley is an unsuccessful behaviorist; his mechanical uni- 
verse of stimulus-response does not survive because of the introduction of 
psychic interests in the analysis. 

Small and Sorokin cannot both be right; in the opinion of this writer 
both are wrong. A careful reading of The Process of Government gives 
little support to either, as is pointed out in the first section above. Bentley 
was not concerned with the crude causal interconnections of the behavior- 
ists; his concern was always with the systematic description of activity of 
men. In the study of social processes the tools of individual psychology are 
unfruitful, he maintained. His problem was to give them a social state- 
ment. His method here is postulational; unlike both Small and Sorokin, 
Bentley was uninterested in finding fundamental “causes” and “reasons.” 
His lack of interest is reflected in a statement by Georg Simmel which 
Bentley often repeats: “It is indeed true in matters of the mind and spirit 
that what we so commonly call fundamental is often less firm and solid 
than the structure erected above it: and for the widest and most difficult 
problems one may even say this is always true.” ?2 What little support 
may be given by Bentley to Small’s interpretation can be explained in the 
discussion of Bentley and pluralism. 

The third classification of Bentley as a pluralist ** raises an important 
methodological question involving the problem of reification, that is per- 
sonification of groups. Pluralism has usually reified specified social groups 
as a support for a particular type of political action or system. Bentley’s 
theory, while having apparent points of contact with many pluralistic 
theories in the recognition of the plurality of groups in society, does not 
prescribe any particular polity. Again, it must be emphasized that this 
theory is a tool for inquiry. This may be illustrated from the words of 
Bentley: 

Our old habit has been to personify the Man. A newer effort has been to personify 
the Society, the Social Whole or Social Mind. If we feel compelled, because of any of 
our established contacts with some of the phases of the man-society process that enfolds 
us, to personify anything, we might just as well and just as successfully personify the 
cross sectional [read group] activities. This has indeed been occasionally tried, as with 
Sovereignty. What it helps us I do not know. Positing the reality of a grammatical sub- 
ject is about all it provides. Much better hold our material fluid as it is.“ 

It is, then, hardly more suitable to reify Bentley’s groups than to reify the 
state. The groups are hypotheses following the observation of activity as 
a means for making useful generalizations. 


122 G. Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig: Dunker & Humbolt, 1908), p. 17 n., translated by Bentley, Relativity in 
lan and Society, op. cit., p. 158. The original reads: “Es ist ja in geistigen Dingen nichts ganz 
Seltenes—ja auf den allgemeinsten undtiefsten Problemgebieten etwas Durchgehendes—dass das- 
jenige, was wir mit einem unvermeidlichen Gleichnisse dass Fundament nennen miissen, nicht so 

fest steht wie der derauf errichtete Oberbau.”’ 


13 Cf. Robert H. Murray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons, Ltd., 1926), p. 389; and Henry S. Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950), p. 331. 


14 Relativity in Man and Society, op. cit., p. 139. Emphasis is lied 
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The consequences of reification in this area have been clearly indi- 
cated by John Dewey, whose work so closely parallels that of Bentley. 

Our doctrine of plural forms is a statement of fact: that there exist a plurality of 
social groupings. . . . It is not a doctrine which prescribes inherent limits to state action. 
It does not intimate that the function of the state is limited to settling conflicts among 
other groups, as if each one of them had a fixed scope of action of its own.” 
Bentley’s theory is a useful way to get at the polity which is recommended 
by those who reify groups; it enables the student to examine the represen- 
tative value of the groups, in terms of interests the groups reflect, and to 
incorporate changes in group composition and intensity of pressure. 

As an example of what interests are reflected in the reification of 
groups, some classics of pluralism will serve: For Johannes Althusius, 
pluralism was the basis for establishing popular government; however, 
when popular government was established the groups lost their autonomy. 
Harold Laski utilized the sociological concept of the group, reified it, as 
the basis for an attack on irresponsible sovereignty. As a consequence, he 
emphasized the vitality and autonomy of group interests. G. D. H. Cole 
was a pluralist while the Labour party was out of power; but as the possi- 
bility of a Labour majority improved in England he left the camp of guild 
socialists and pluralists. J. N. Figgis was interested in protecting the au- 
tonomy of the Church, particularly the Church of England, and he found 
pluralism a useful reason. The pluralism of von Gierke was utilized in the 
conflict between the Germanists and Romanists over what kind of law 
should be adopted in Germany.’* In other words, pluralism when it has 
included reified groups has had considerable significance in political move- 
ments, and as such should be studied. Its utility as a method of analysis 
has been exaggerated; as Bentley says, it is much better to keep the “‘ma- 
terial fluid as it is.” 

The question of reification is closely connected with the fourth charge 
that Bentley is undemocratic. It is the view of MaclIver that Bentley’s pos- 
tulation would destroy the myths which are necessary to support demo- 
cratic institutions. However, Bentley’s method is as applicable to totali- 
tarian as it is to democratic and pluralistic myths; it enables a student to 
find what interests these myths reflect. Consequently, the statement by 
Maclver that Bentley feels that legislation is always the measurable result 
of the struggle between “pressure groups,” and “never a decision between 
opposing conceptions of national welfare” is a misstatement of Bentley’s 
position.?? In these few lines MacIver compounds the usual misconceptions 
of Bentley referred to before with the additional statement that he is anti- 
democratic. 


% John Dewey, The Public and its Problems (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927), p. 73. 
16 Note the vague words to which emphasis is given. This problem has been treated at length by John 


orth “The Historic Background of Corporate Legal Personality,” 35 Yale Law Journal, 655-73 
( . 


17 Robert Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 220. 
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It is quite possible to maintain that some group theories as reflected 
in some of the writings of the pluralists mentioned above would be anti- 
democratic. Certainly if the activities of men were as Small’s “masses of 
rock that make up an avalanche” any talk about democracy would be fool- 
ishness. But this is not Bentley’s theory of groups. If MaclIver believes 
simply that Bentley’s method excludes the study of values, that this 
method dismisses values such as democratic myths as unimportant in the 
process, he has apparently misunderstood Bentley’s theory. Since Mac- 
Iver’s analysis of Bentley is incorrect the conclusion that Bentley is anti- 
democratic is not proved. 

John Dewey, who shares many views with Bentley, has avoided some 
criticisms of this nature by explaining his ideas of democracy. However, it 
would be very difficult to prove from Bentley’s own writing that he is 
either pro- or anti-democratic as he has not been professionally concerned 
with this problem. Those who know Bentley and have followed his vari- 
ous activities ?* believe the anti-democratic characterization to be untrue. 
Positively, Bentley approves in conversation of the view well expressed by 
Elijah Jordan that “experimentalism is only timidly recognized as yet as 
a valid political method, and its full ethical significance must await its 
fuller development in practice.” ?° To the writer it seems that some skep- 
tics as well as some believers can be democrats. 


Ill 


A more precise statement of Bentley’s theory is in order now that the 
critics have been criticized. This summary will be based on Behavior 
Knowledge Fact and Knowing and the Known. The purpose will be to 
indicate the special province of the science of behavior, to criticize the 
man-society bifurcation implicit in the distinction between “psychological” 
and “social,” to describe the transactional theory of Dewey and Bentley, 
and to suggest some implications of this theory for the study of politics. 

That there are social facts few readers will deny. But suggest that it 
is possible to observe the “state” and many will immediately reply that the 
state is invisible: all that is observable are presidents and kings, judges and 
legislators, policemen and jails, lawyers and lawbooks, soldiers and battle- 
ships, etc. Of course, no scientific study of the state would be possible 


18 For example Bentley helped organize the La Follette-Wheeler campaign in Indiana in 1924; he was 
state chairman for the Progressive campaign. Cf. The Facts: La Follette-Wheeler Campaign Text- 
book (Chicago: Campaign Headquarters, 1924), p. 145. 


199 E. Jordan, The Good Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949), p. 347. The writer believes 
that a useful project would be the comparison of the theories of Dewey, Bentley and Jordan. It is 
interesting to note that many of the criticisms of academic social science by Bentley are paralleled 
in Jordan’s Forms of Individuality (Indianapolis: Charles W. Laut and Co., 1927). Yet Jordan, 
particularly his Theory of Legislation (Indianapolis: Progress Publishing Co., 1930), has also been 
much neglected by the political science profession. 
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if one should simply try to add up discrete items such as those enumerat- 
ed. A more elementary situation will serve to indicate, however, that a 
special area of facts exists which can at present only be studied by a special 
science of behavior. The scientist may sit in a room and observe two men 
talking to each other. If he is a physicist, he can with present methods de- 
scribe how the “sound” is carried from the vocal chords of one to the 
ear of the other. If he is a biologist, he can give greater detail on how one 
person makes “noise” and the other hears “noise.” In this process phys- 
icist and biologist can certainly help in giving description of the “speaking- 
heard” event. But when one man says “tree” and the other man hears 
“tree” a communicational situation between them is present which, al- 
though it may be observed, cannot be described by the physicist or biologist. 
The physical and biological sciences cannot yield anything that bears on 
the question of how two men differentiate and organize their recognitions, 
how the “tree” enters the situation as “fact,” or how verbal organization 
develops from the simple instance of the exclamatory “tree” to the “tree” 
which is an object of worship, building material, or funeral casket. The 
“natural” sciences cannot even describe the verbal organization which con- 
stitutes physiological study of “tree.” In this manner the conversational 
remark makes it preliminary case for a field of investigation distinguishable 
from the “natural” sciences.?° 

The fact that the conversational remark “tree,” “bird,” or “state” 
cannot be explained by the physical or vital (biological) sciences does not 
imply that the universe consists of three “natures,” material, vital and 
spiritual. Bentley does not postulate physical, vital and behavioral worlds 
in absolute separation. In fact, he shows how the three fields overlap to- 
day and may at some future time be explainable in terms of one method. 
The distinction at present is not between “natural” and “unnatural” sci- 
ences but between subject matters. This provisional separation needs deep- 
er probing. It is not an issue which will be resolved by dogmatic assertion; 
its solution may lie in the long outcome of investigation much after the 
fashion of the breakdown of separation between chemistry and physics. 

Behavioral events then require special methods for scientific study, 
according to Bentley and Dewey. Both have invested considerable time in 
trying to develop such a method. Bentley’s theory of inquiry arose in op- 
position to purely individualistic and mechanistic explanations of human 
behavior. The new framework utilized by Dewey and Bentley in Knowing 
and the Known illustrates this more clearly. According to this frame the 
group-interest theory is “transactional” and arose in opposition to “self- 
actional” and “interactional” treatments of behavior. 


2 Behavior Knowledge Fact, op. cit., pp. 224-25. 
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Self-action refers to a still common method of approach: 


The mind as actor, still in use in present day psychologies and sociologies, is still 
the old self-action soul with its immortality stripped off, grown desiccated and crotchety 

. Mind, faculty, 1.Q., or what not as an actor in charge of behavior is a charlatan, 
and brain as a substitute for such Mind is worse. Such words insert a name in place of 
a problem... .” 
In Behavior Knowledge Fact Bentley studied some leading psychological 
theories and found “environmental” factors obtrusively or unobtrusively 
breaking down the individualistic systems.?* If one insists on considering 
“individual” and “social” as different in character, then a derivation of 
the “individual” from the “social” would, in the judgment of Dewey 
and Bentley, be simpler than the reverse. However, this separation of 
“individual” from “social” is characteristic of self-actional approaches. 

This man-society bifurcation enters frequently into otherwise inter- 
actional studies. Interaction is a word which has become the source of 
much confusion. It involves the “presentation of particles or other objects 
organized as operating upon one another.” ** An example of this approach 
is the common presentation in political science of various pressure groups 
interacting with each other and against organs of government with the 
consequence pictured as the resultant of forces.?* 

As an advance upon the more primitive approaches of science, Dewey 
and Bentley urge a “transactional” view. This is defined as “functional 
observation of full system, actively necessary to inquiry at some stages, 
held in reserve at other stages, frequently requiring the breaking down of 
older verbal impactions of naming.” *° Reverting to the analogy of the 
billiard balls used by Small above, the following illustration gives more pre- 
cise meaning to “transaction”: 

If we confine ourselves to the problem of the balls on the billiard table, they can 
be profitably presented and studied interactionally. But a cultural account of the game 
in its full spread of social growth and human adaptations is already transactional. And 
if one player loses money to another we cannot even find words in which to organize 
a fully interactional account by assembling together primarily separate items. Borrower 
can not borrow without lender to lend, nor lender lend without borrower to borrow, the 
loan being a transaction that is identifiable only in the wider transaction of the full 
legal-commercial system in which it is present as occurrence.” 

What science should focus upon is, in the words of Faust, the Deed. Be- 
havioral observation of the transactional type “sees man-in-action not as 


21 Knowing and the Known, op. cit., pp. 131-32. 
22 Behavior Knowledge Fact, op. cit., chaps. 9 and 11. 
23 Knowing and the Known, op. cit., pp. 73, 296. 


% For example some of the better products of political science: E. Pendleton Herring, The Politics of 
Democracy (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1940), pp. 26-27; and Stephen K. Beller. Con- 


gress Makes a Law (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), p. x. In many places both these 
works go far beyond the explicit statement of their method. me of the problems arising from 
this type of approach and the general literature is discussed in R. W. Taylor, “Groups and the 
Political Process: A Study of the aay of Arthur Fisher Bentley’ (Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1950), particularly chaps. 5, 6, and 8. 


2% Knowing and the Known, op. cit., p. 73. 
26 Ibid., p. 133. 
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something radically set over against an environing world, nor yet as merely 
action ‘in’ a world, but as action of and by the world in which the man 
belongs as an integral constituent.” ?7 From this point of view all that is 
indicated by such words as “social” or “individual” is a widening or nar- 
rowing of attention. 

The group-interest hypothesis of Bentley is now incorporated in the 
transactional theory. This hypothesis is not concerned with the traditional 
theories of causation or what Simmel calls “fundamental.” By means of 
this hypothesis, therefore, it is possible to incorporate what is useful in 
other group theories. Part of Marx’s theory of classes can be used without 
the crude economic determinism; Gumplowicz’s theory of classes and pres- 
sure groups can be combined with Simmel’s studies of how groups cross 
one another in thousands of directions in the social mass; group theories 
premised on the division of labor as worked out by Durkheim and Gustav 
Schmoller may be included; and groups which can be differentiated by re- 
ligion or race can be brought in to help explain behavior. In other words, 
this method proposes to describe and measure behavior all the way from 
crude conflict to the most abstract type of speculation.”* 

For those interested in the genealogy of the transactional approach, it 
may be noted that its immediate ancestry is ascribed by Dewey and Bentley 
to Charles S. Peirce and William James. Also the influence of the relativ- 
ity theory is recognized; for example, in the physical sciences Newton’s 
mechanistic scheme is termed interactional as opposed to the modern 
transactional developments following Einstein. With respect to the group- 
interest theory Bentley does not claim originality; he views his effort as an 
attempt to make explicit the method which is used in all useful scientific 
study of behavior. Transactional or near-transactional observation has al- 
ready born fruit in some recent studies of administrative behavior,”® juris- 
prudence,*® and psychology,*! although, sometimes without depending 
upon the Dewey-Bentley formulation. 

27 Dewey and Bentley, ‘“Terminology for Knowings and Knowns,”’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLII (1945), 

pp. 225-47, 228. 


28 Cf. Relativity in Man and Society, op. cit., pp. 157-67; and The Process of Government, op. cit. 460-84. 


28 See particularly the work following Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938); Herberr A. Simon, Donald Smithburg, and Victor Thompson, 
Public Administration (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950); and Charles M. Hardin, “Reflections on 
Agricultural Policy Formation,”” The American Po itical Science Review, Vol. XLII (1948), pp. 881- 
90 one of these works is _ transactional although they are moving in this direction. They 
depend in great part on parallel developments to Bentley Max Weber and his interpreters. 
Hardin has indicated his partial indebtedness to Bentley, although his approach is by no means 
fully transactional. 


3% Cf. Jerome Hall, a in Jurisprudence (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938), particularly 
authors cited pp. 227-58, and the essay Herman Oliphant, “Facts, Opinions, and Value- 
udgments,”” pp. 747-57, which first appeared in 10 Texas Law Review 127 (1932). 


31 “Kennetic Inquiry,” pp. 781-83, and works cited there. Also Hadley Cantril, Adelbert Ames, Jr .» Albert 
Hastorf, and William Ittelson, ‘ “Psychol =: and Scientific Research,” Science, Vol. CX (1949), pp. 
461, 491, 517. They say: “When psycho emancipates itself from dependence on haa Tm 
alone by taking a transactional view of = phenomena which come within its province, we should 
expect that the division of psychologists into schools would rapidly disappear not because they are 
ae or ‘have been overthrown’ but because the formulations of each school that meet em- 
pirical tests would be encompassed within wider formulations of problems.” 
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Transactional observation in politics will be as difficult as it has been 
found to be in other fields. However, successful application of this ap- 
proach should free the science of politics of much of the raiment which 
in Hans Christian Anderson’s “The Emperor’s New Clothes” the king 
did not have on. The observer should see as clearly as the little child in 
the Anderson fable. The objective is to eliminate the control exercised by 
myths, such as Maclver’s, over inquiry. These myths are most apparent 
in studies concerned with both the process of policy formation and the 
content of such policy. When, for example, a particular view of “general 
welfare” is permitted to control a research project and to limit investiga- 
tion, or when systems of classification are reified so that they lose contact 
with the activity to be measured, results are incomplete and biased. An 
illustration from another field will serve: it was proper for the economist 
to experiment with the hypothesis of an economic man; but when this 
postulation was reified, the systems developed therefrom collapsed due to 
the lack of contact with man’s activity as part of society. Although the 
transactional view may be easy to appreciate intellectually, its use in study 
is most exacting because the investigator is a participant in the process un- 
der investigation. Indeed, he could make no investigation without partici- 
pating: the fact that he is making a study indicates participation. 

In recent case studies of the policy formation process there has been 
indication of increased concern on the part of investigators with the inade- 
quacy of old approaches to this problem. The formal or legal approaches 
and the traditional political party and pressure group approaches have, it 
seems, only touched the surface; even myths have been created out of 
the assumptions involved in some of these studies such as “The Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds the public interest.” The need is to find bet- 
ter ways of describing the process, to bring within the confines of a concep- 
tual tool variables which have hitherto been neglected or inadequately 
stated. The function of such a tool is to improve the up-to-the-now-under- 
standings (facts), to improve specification, and to increase predictability. 
For purposes of political science one of the best statements of proper meth- 
od in inquiry may be found in Bentley’s works. 

However, Bentley has been criticized because he has not provided a 
frame of inquiry operationally useful for studies of the governmental 
process. His purpose, as has been indicated, was much broader; his func- 
tion was not to dictate a system of classification or terminology for use in 
political inquiry, nor was it to define specific statistical techniques which 
others could apply. The project on which Bentley has expended his life 
has been to provide a point of view from which to look at activity; an in- 
quiry in the method of inquiry. Consequently, on reading The Process of 
Government one comes upon only a few technical words, namely “group” 
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and “interest,” and one finds these are but two different ways of looking 
at the same thing. Partially as a consequence of the misuse of the word 
“group” by many pluralists who reified it, Bentley used the term “cross- 
sectional activity” in Relativity in Man and Society. This change of ter- 
minology illustrates the importance of linguistic freedom. Behavior Know- 
ledge Fact, it is true, constructs a terminology in the behavioral field which 
could be used in psychology, as does Knowing and the Known for the spe- 
cial field which has been known as epistemology. But one major burden 
of Bentley’s work is the importance of improving or clarifying the use for 
words which when frequently employed often become misused and con- 
fused, and consequently, cease to convey precise meaning. This is but one 
aspect of Bentley’s pragmatic approach. 

Another aspect of inquiry into man’s doings as a participant in the 
man-society process is the problem of generalization. This involves ab- 
straction from observed activity of that which is relevant to the particular 
project at hand, according to some type of hypothesis. Special types of 
classification of activity depend on the project and hypothesis; in this 
area also there should be freedom to experiment. If the tools used suc- 
ceed in making fruitful description, the tools are good—remembering al- 
ways that one of the tools is the investigator: a microscope does not 
necessarily help the blind to see. 


VI 


For purposes of exemplifying Bentley’s theory an inquiry into the 
taxonomic problems of policy-formation case studies is made. Bentley used 
the continuum from unorganized to organized groups, viewing the con- 
tinuum as degrees of organization. More specified is the treatment of this 
continuum by Llewellyn who uses “general public,” “interested groups” 
and “specialists in government.” *? The specialists in government are the 
members of Congress, Executive departments, and judges functioning in 
their particular roles. The interested groups consist of people exerting 
pressure on the specialists through the many variations of technique. The 
interested groups may at times include some specialists in government. 
For example: A Senator may play a role in the real estate interest group. 
Members of a public board may regard themselves as representatives of 
their clientele. And the Corps of Engineers and private contractors’ 
associations are organized together with members of Congress through 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. The context in which the 


%2 Karl N. Llewellyn, ‘‘The Constitution as Institution,” 4 Columbia Law Review 140 (1934): see espe- 
cially pp. 19-28. This essay was inspired by a ing of The Process of Government upon recom- 





mendation by Morris R. Cohen. A similar structure is used by Donald C. Blaisdell, Economic 
Power and Political Pressures: T.N.E.C. Monograph 26 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1941). As the title suggests, Blaisdell’s work concentrates upon economic interests resulting 
in an overemphasis of the economic side. 
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specialists and interested groups operate includes an audience called the 
general public. This audience is not unimportant, but its techniques for 
controlling the players on the stage are poorly developed. The general 
public is not united and depends for representation on the activities of 
both specialists and interested groups. This process has been well and 
briefly stated by John Dewey, although attention is directed to the slightly 
different meaning given the word “public.” 

The public consists of all those who are affected by the indirect consequences of 
transactions to such an extent that it is deemed necessary to have those consequences 
systematically cared for. . . . The public is organized and made effective by means of 
representatives who as guardians of custom, as legislators, as executives, judges, etc., care 
for its especial interests by methods intended to regulate the conjoint actions of individu- 
als and groups. Then, and in so far, association adds to itself political organization, and 
— which may be called government comes into being: the public is the political 
Here is found some indication of the continuum in terms of the political 
process. 

Studies in the political process in the recent past have centered atten- 
tion largely on what are called “pressure groups.” These are the most 
obvious organizations operating at national or state capitals; recourse was 
had to discussion of pressure groups when students wished to get beyond 
the most formal aspects of lawmaking. No one would doubt the use- 
fulness of catalogues of associations which operate at various capitals, but 
these are only the most obvious manifestations of group pressures of which 
Bentley was writing. A suggestive classification of groups involving deeper 
perceptions is given by Robert Bierstedt.** For some purposes, an even 
better specification of stages on the continuum of groups is found in his 
distinction between statistical, societal, social, and associational groups. 
The basis of distinction of stages is “organization,” whether group mem- 
bers have social relations, and the consciousness of likeness among the 
members belonging to the group. The word “organization” is used here 
in a much more narrow sense than in Bentley’s statement. 

Statistical groups are without “organization,” without social relations 
among members as members, and without consciousness of likeness among 
members. This type of group appears only on statistical tables such as may 
be found in census reports. When the classification is meaningful, these 
groups reflect latent or potential activity in certain types of situations. 
Good examples are the statistics on unemployment and old age. In the 
latter case social security thinking is gradually changing as the proportion 
of aged increases in the total population. For example, as a greater pro- 
portion of the population reaches the age of sixty-five, there will tend 
to be more pressure to get the aged to work. Societal groups differ from 


33 The Public and its Problems, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 35. 
% “The Sociology of Majorities,”” American Sociological Review, Vol. XIII (1948), pp. 700-710. 
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statistical groups in that there is a consciousness of group membership 
which is socially nurtured; an example would be the factor of “high 
visibility” among the Negroes. However, societal groups have no “organi- 
zation” or social relations among members. When members of a group 
have social relations as a unit, it is a social group; an example is the 
audience at a play. When the group becomes formally “organized,” it is 
called associational. Although this Bierstedt presentation is arrived at 
independently of Bentley, it is an excellent illustration of Bentley’s theory 
of continuum of group organization from tendency or potential organiza- 
tion all the way to the highly organized type such as a labor union or an 
army.*> 

For particular purposes other useful classifications have been devel- 
oped. Gabriel Almond** has found the discussions of public opinion 
vague for lack of consideration of the varieties and relative intensity of 
reaction in the public. “One may speak of a ‘general public’ if one keeps 
in mind ... that... contains a variety of interests and groupings which 
are affected differentially. . . .” He finds this general public characterized 
by “moods.” Differentiated from the general public is “an ‘attentive pub- 
lic’ which is informed and interested in foreign policy problems, and 
which constitutes the audience for the foreign policy discussions among 
the elites.” The articulate leadership is given by “policy and opinion 
elites”; and finally out of this elite for special consideration the “legal or 
official party leadership should be distinguished.” ** 

Making allowance for terminological differences it will be recognized 
that there is little new in this classification. A further careful subdivision 
of the elites is helpful. The differentiation is among “political,” admini- 
strative (or bureaucratic), “interest,” and communications elites. The 
“political” elites include publicly elected, high appointive, and high party 
officials. Those in formal government may be grouped according to their 
position in the policy making process (executive, legislative, or judicial) 
and according to policy (in foreign affairs—Department of State, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs). The administrative elite includes the professional corps of the 
executive branch who have impact on policy by virtue of the position, 
knowledge and special activity in the particular field. The “interest” 


%5 Ibid., p. 703. Bierstedt’s classification has been presented in convenient chart form as follows: 
CLASSIFICATION OF GROUPS 


Soctat RELATIONS CONSCIOUSNESS 

ORGANIZATION BETWEEN MEMBERS or KiInp 
Statistical no no 
Societal no no 
Social no yes 
Associational yes yes 


no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
36 The American People and Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950), pp. 136-57. 
3 Ibid., p. 138. 
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elites include the associations usually associated with the word “pressure 
group” as well as local community activities and organizations which re- 
flect the variety of interests within the population. And finally the com- 
munications elite which includes not only the owners, controllers and 
active participators of the mass media—radio, press and movies—but also 
the community “notables” such as members of the clergy and teachers. 
This is the classification used in one of the best discussions of foreign 
policy formation extant. 

Another study in this area** has perceived another type of group, 
the “catalytic group.” Although Riggs tends to view this as an ad hoc 
formation on a particular issue at a particular time, this type of group 
should not be so narrowly regarded. The function of the “catalytic 
group,” by which it is identified, is to “stimulate interest in other organiza- 
tions and then to coordinate their activities.” Organizations such as the 
Citizens Committee to Repeal the Chinese Exclusion Act performed this 
type of function. But there are also groups of a continuing nature which 
operate in the same way such as the National Council Against Conscrip- 
tion. In other words groups of the “catalytic” type may exist on a tem- 
porary basis or over an extended period of time. The length of the time 
of operation will tend to depend upon the need for the activity. 

Other useful methods of classifying the activity in the policy forma- 
tion process exist, *® but a sufficient number have been presented in order 
to suggest the great possibility of variety in classification. It is important 
now to note possible difficulties which may arise out of such classifications. 
The major error into which the investigator may be led is to let his 
system of ordering material lose connection with the activity he is describ- 
ing. One way in which this may occur is through the use of such a term 
as Almond’s “interest” elite. The meaning which may be conveyed 
(and which is conveyed at times in Almond’s work) is that those 
“interest” elites are the only ones with “special” interest and that some 
of the other elites are “disinterested.” If this sense is the one which is 
conveyed, spooks have raised their ugly heads to limit investigation. 

Another example which illustrates this error may be found in the 
use of Pendleton Herring’s formulation which defines government in 
terms of a “process of adjusting interrelations of individuals, institutions, 
ideals, and interest.” 

For our purposes I suggest that we consider as factors in the political equation: (a) 
individuals and groups into which their common interests cluster them; (b) ideas, as- 


pirations, and philosophies which men accept for belief and guidance; (c) institutions and 
organizations which channel human behavior.” 


38 Fred W. Riggs, Pressures on Congress (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), pp. 43-6. 
% For example that used in Merle Fainsod, op. cit. 
#E. P. Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1940), pp. 26, 27. 
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This form of taxonomy may have great virtues as long as it is recognized 
that this is a method of classifying man’s actings, talkings, writings, and 
the conditions of which these are but a part. However, if the words are 
given meaning independent of this activity, its value is lost. That this is 
a possible result of such a classification can be seen in the work of Stephen 
K. Bailey. In his Congress Makes a Law he takes an analogy from mechan- 
ics and proposes to provide in a case study of a single act of Congress 
a “vector ‘analysis” including the interaction of Herring’s “ideas, insti- 
tutions, interests and individuals.” ** In spite of this inauspicious begin- 
ning, Mr. Bailey’s book is a documentation of the artificiality of the anal- 
ogy; his description of Congress making a law proceeds with greater clarity 
than has been the case of similar endeavors in the field of policy making. 

In particular, Congress Makes a Law brings to view many of the 
neglected aspects of what goes into a vote in Congress. The background of 
particular legislators as well as the social conditions of home towns and 
districts are indicated. The method of indication is preliminary in terms 
of philosophy and motives of individuals. These suggest, as Bailey admits, 
unanalyzed variables deserving future treatment.*? The hypotheses with 
respect to philosophy and motive are only suggestive; warning should be 
given that they are what Bentley would call “soul stuff.” They need 
analysis and restatement so that they may appear in a systematic study 
of the policy formation process. 


Vv 


Current research is pressing for a systematic framework. Many recent 
studies are moving in this direction. A theory of inquiry useful for such 
development can be found in Bentley. Bentley emphasized the flux-like 
or fluid nature of group processes. Briefly, his transactional approach 
centers attention on behavior, not on ghosts. In his studies Bentley found 
great overemphasis placed on words; they were reified not only by polli- 
ticians engaged in practical affairs but also in studies of political move- 
ments and even in the study of inquiry itself. For example, the word 
“group” was given status in reality, although for the purposes of science 
it has none except as it is used to describe behavior. While scientific 
inquiry aims to expand man’s understandings, the claim that reality has 
been discovered forecloses inquiry. 


41 Bailey, op. cit., p. x. 





42 Cf. ibid., p. 190, where Bailey di a liberali to conservatism scale of the members of Joint Con- 
ference Committee on the Employment Act of 1946. While this scale may be quite useful as pre- 
liminary indication of where specific conferees may stand on particular economic issues, it is doubt- 
ful whether it represents a consistent line of behavior on all economic issues. 
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Transactional theory, while avoiding the errors of reification, does 
not make the mistake of nominalism. The nominalist error may be best 
symbolized in the writings of Jerome Frank. Frank denies the importance 
of rules, principles and ideals in the development of law. The business 
of judges is to decide particular cases, and these decisions are law. “Rules 
are merely words,” in Frank’s view, and words but wind. Although 
Bentley has been accused of fathering this type of legal realism, he is too 
much of a philosophical realist to fall into such an error. As the be- 
havioral process is made up of communicational situations, words must 
be more than wind. It would be hard to imagine a social situation which 
did not include communication in some kind of language. One important 
problem for the social scientist to solve is the measurement of the impor- 
tance of words and ideas in particular instances, recognizing that this 
importance varies from situation to situation. Legal realism and positivist 
political science, in efforts to clear themselves from the dominance of the 
specter Law, have, therefore, neglected important human behavior. And 
for those interested in the relation of ideas to politics, where else will they 
find as good a testing ground as in the relation between legal ideas and 
judicial process or social structure? 

Transactional theory today needs improved statement and more 
widespread use. There is also a need for special studies which consider 
the implications of this theory for many current philosophical debates: 
What role can the behavioral science play in determining values? Or, 
how does Bentley’s picture of the political process affect current statements 
of democratic theory? These questions cover a wide and perplexing 
range, and will not be solved by dogmatic assertion; one should be very 
careful in deriving from a theory of scientific method a system of moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, improvement in observation and description 
of men’s efforts at government should help to answer these perplexing 
questions. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH 
POLITICAL PARTIES 
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I 
Fe rans GENERATION SINCE 1832 has witnessed an important 


transformation in the nature and life of British political parties. 

Sometimes, as after 1846, it has been due to a slow transference 
of political power from one social class to another. At other times, as 
after 1867, it has been traceable to a significant enlargement of the elec- 
toral body. In some cases, as with Disraeli, change has been the reflection 
of the impact of dynamic leadership; in others, as with the Liberal party 
after 1918, it has stemmed from the changes wrought by war upon the 
traditional supports of a political group. 

A change no less profound is likely to characterize the present political 
configuration within the next generation. The Labour party, after six years 
of office with power, faces the task of readjusting its structure and outlook 
to the fact that it is now a party capable of creating a majority government 
in the House of Commons. The Conservative party, used to a natural 
lien on power, has been compelled to re-examine its bases ci principle, 
although to the extent that that has been done it has been due less to a 
readiness to clarify basic assumptions in terms of theory than to the logic 
of the British political system which drives a defeated party either to re- 
form itself or to die. To those factors there must be added two further 
considerations, both of which spring from the custom-shattering experience 
of the war. The domination of age has diminished: the contrast of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain being appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1932 at the age of sixty-two with Mr. Hugh Gaitskell assuming that office 
in 1950 at the remarkably early age of forty-four is symptomatic of the 
change. As part cause and part result of that fact, in the second place, a 
new mood of persistent urgency has characterized the postwar political 
scene. An economic crisis the roots of which go far beyond party shib- 
boleths has broken down the traditional English complacency. The British 
worker is slowly being made aware of the hard fact that the imperialist 
foundations of his comparative comfort are irrevocably disappearing, while 
the British industrialist is likewise learning the vital need for vast tech- 
nological renovation in industry. Limited institutional reorganization, ac- 
cordingly, has become the order of the day. Anyone, for example, who 
compares the story of Mr. Hore-Belisha’s efforts, before the war, to reform 
the British Army (upon. which Lord Gort’s famous Despatch of 1940 is 
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a grim commentary) with the relentless investigation of technological 
backwardness which Sir Stafford Cripps’s “Working Parties” have under- 
taken in British industries since 1946, cannot but conclude that, whatever 
party may be in power, it must evince today the qualities of bold inno- 
vation in policy and of creative energy in administration. It will be highly 
improbable for a long while to come that a Prime Minister, after the 
fashion of Mr. Baldwin, will be able to establish successfully a theory 
of government upon the principle of quiete non movere. 


II 


It is fashionable to argue that, having placed its program into statu- 
tory form, the Labour party faces the choice of decline or fundamental 
rehabilitation. The criticism is curiously misplaced. For Britain is still, 
overwhelmingly, a capitalist democracy. The habits of the businessman, 
it is true, have been civilized by legislation like that affecting the direction 
of investment, the location of new industry, the construction of housing 
areas. But, despite nationalization, some 80 per cent of the economy re- 
mains in private ownership, and much of that private sector is charac- 
terized, as in shipbuilding, for example, by entrenched monopolistic habits 
which it is doubtful can be eliminated by the improvised technique of 
the Monopolies Commission. Destitution and mass unemployment have 
disappeared. The “depressed areas” like Clydeside and South Wales 
have been rehabilitated. There has been an appreciable redistribution 
of effective income; but the grave inequalities traceable to the ownership 
of capital wealth have been left untouched and the capital gains of the 
financier and the speculator continue to provide the basis of widespread 
habits of conspicuous consumption among the rich. Depressingly little 
has been done to extend leisure facilities—arts, sports, holidays—to ordi- 
nary people; while, despite the growth of institutions like the Arts Coun- 
cil, there is no sign of a planned program for the extension of public 
patronage of the arts. In a society, moreover, in which speech and man- 
ners are as important as wealth as an index of social prestige a privileged 
educational system continues to perpetuate those badges of class distinc- 
tion. The right of every individual to work or maintenance, to social 
security, to adequate medical care, and to an established minimum income 
have been secured. The unbalance between productive capacity and ef- 
fective demand characteristic of capitalism has been partially remedied; 
but it is urgent to remember that so long as the major volumes of national 
capital remain in private hands it is at best a precarious achievement. 


1See Euan Cooper-Willis, Towards Equality. A Study of the Ownership of Wealth, Fabian Research 
Series, No. 144 (London: Fabian Publications Ltd., 1950). 
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Contemporary Britain is essentially a limited welfare state. It is far from 
being the socialist commonwealth of the Webbs. Wherever one looks, it 
is clear that future Labour cabinets will not suffer from a dearth of 
legislative programs. 

Revision of its fundamental principles does not seem, therefore, to be 
the immediate need of British socialism. It is suggestive that the thought of 
the left wing of the movement should be concerned less with such revision 
than with the elaboration of accepted principle in areas like the organiza- 
tion of nationalized industries, the machinery of planning on the local and 
national levels, and the structure of the trade-unions. It is equally sugges- 
tive that where party theoreticians like Patrick Gordon-Walker have 
advocated new principle it has become a half-conscious revolt against the 
Cartesian faith in the power of human reason to solve the ultimate prob- 
lems of social existence. The effort, in itself, is alien to the main stream 
of the British political tradition.2, More characteristic has been the insis- 
tence of Lord Lindsay that doctrine must not run too far ahead of the 
basic experience of the worker, and that if the doctrine is to remain faith- 
ful to that experience it must ceaselessly remember that the British 
working class movement trusts its leaders but also continuously keeps 
them in their place. Recent contributions, again, like those of G. D. H. 
Cole have been mainly concerned with the extension of the collectivist 
principle to institutions like the Co-operative Society. The Common- 
wealth party, it is true, did produce during the war a fresh note in English 
radicalism. But it was a note less of clear thought than of ardent enthusi- 
asm and was marred, as the writings of Sir Richard Acland show, by a 
simple democratic belief in the moral purity of the “people.” 

What is evident, rather, is that the movement has somehow lost the 
impetus that has driven it for the last sixty years and that it urgently 
requires fresh interpretations of its gospel. There has been a decline in 
its moral fervor. It has tended to lose Morris’ magnificent vision of a 
Merrie England constructed on the dogma of brotherhood. The unpleasant 
note of social vengeance has grown steadily. The conviction of the early 
Clarion pioneers that socialism, Rousseau-like, would release the natural 
goodness of man has given way to a complacent preoccupation with items 
like industrial productivity; and along with that there has been a certain 
failure of imagination in important elements of the movement, a tempta- 
tion to forget that full employment and social security are the conditions 
rather than the substance of happiness. 


2P. C. Gordon-Walker, Restatement of Liberty (London: Hutchinson, 1951), passim. 


3 Lord Lindsay of Birker, “The Philosophy of the British Labour Government” in F.S.C. Northrop (ed.), 
Ideological Differences and World Order (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949). 


*G.D.H. Cole, The British Co-operative Movement in a Socialist Society (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1951). 
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The change, in many ways, has been unavoidable. It is due, in part, 
to the fact that the socialist idea has become respectable; even Conserva- 
tives like Walter Elliott exhibit the pervasive influence of Fabian prin- 
ciples. In part, again, it is due to the fact that once a political movement 
captures control of the state the rebel type inevitably yields to the 
administrator type; men like Herbert Morrison supplant men like Robert 
Blatchford. Nor must it be forgotten that with the virtual disappearance 
of poverty and destitution the old appeal to moral indignation is less 
compelling. A younger generation used to the postwar prosperity, much 
of which is due, moreover, to the leveling of income accomplished during 
the war, is largely untouched by the theme of Tory misrule. It does not 
respond as readily to the traditional slogans. Labour must readjust itself 
to that new atmosphere. It dare not forget the warning of Christopher 
Hollis’ observation that the working class will not permanently give an 
undivided allegiance to the Socialist party simply because it calls itself 
Labour. 

It has become clear that, however understandable the relapse, the 
movement must seek fresh expression, social and institutional, for its 
ethic. The elections of 1950 and 1951 made it evident that it had not 
given serious thought to the problem. It possessed no plans for the de- 
veloping supersession of the capitalist régime, and it yielded too readily 
to denunciation of conservative intentions. It was too eager to congratulate 
itself upon its achievements. Nothing, indeed, illustrates that temptation 
better than Mr. John Strachey’s Fabian autumn lecture of 1951. In his 
hasty retreat from his earlier Marxism into a mild Keynesianism he is 
anxious to prove that “it is possible in favorable circumstances for the 
popular forces, if they possess well-developed and effective institutions, to 
drive contemporary capitalism out of its normal channels of develop- 
ment... .”5 He is driven to assume, in order to sustain his argument 
that, first, the British conservative has irrevocably accepted the destruction 
of privilege that the welfare-state demands, and secondly, that, Great 
Britain being increasingly dependent upon the continuing health of the 
American economy, the American businessman has irrevocably accepted, 
via Point Four and the Marshall plan, the same ideal of a liberal and 
expanding capitalism. Of the first assumption, it is far too early to dogma- 
tize; even if counter-revolution, in the Marxian sense, is unthinkable it is 
possible that the increasing intensity of the British economic crisis may 
well encourage the gradual attenuation of the social-service régime. Of the 
second assumption, it is enough to say that, granted the wildest optimism, 
the behavior of the American businessman rests upon drives outside the 


5 Rr. Hon. John Strachey, M. P., Labour’s Task, Fabian Autumn Lectures, Fabian Tract No. 290 (London: 
Fabian Society, 1951), p. 6. 
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control of a British Cabinet and that there is little evidence that he is 
prepared to subsidize the Labour party’s “World Plan of Mutual Aid.” 
On both the domestic and the international level Mr. Strachey’s assump- 
tions, indeed, are those of the gradualist Fabianism he once so powerfully 
criticized. The men of property, on both levels, are to respond, albeit 
reluctantly, to the vision of Fabian progress. Mr. Kingsley Martin, in his 
criticism of the argument, has pointed out how those assumptions are 
related to the fact that, like many other Labour leaders, Mr. Strachey 
cannot forget his membership of the British governing class. “They do 
not really in their hearts believe,” he has written, “that, short of atomic 
war, England can fail to go on being a richer and more powerful country, 
or that the ruling class from which they spring may really lose, even if 
in quite new conditions, its right and its power to rule. . . . The Fabians 
were to be more disciplined, more competent, less greedy and self-seeking 
than the Liberals whom they have ousted. But they remain the same peo- 
ple, the same families, and inherited the same traditions. . . . I do not 
complain of that, provided that in 1951 they face the fact that they can 
only maintain this position individually if they cease to be part of a ruling 
class, and become merely persons who owe their influence and authority 
to having more capacity than others to face the new position of Britain.” ° 
If they are prepared to do that they will be in a position to shape the 
new horizons of endeavor the Labour movement needs so urgently. If, 
however, they shrink from the profoundly revolutionary changes it would 
inescapably produce in the English social structure their final achievement 
will be simply a welfare society in which, as with the small middle class 
after 1832, a working-class élite is admitted into the ranks of a selective 
governing group. It will be a release from the Egyptian bondage. But 
it will not be the promised land. And the radicals of their party will not 
be reluctant to remind them of the vital distinction. 


Ill 


More important, perhaps, than anything else is the task of discovering 
fresh institutional mechanisms for the socialist idea. There has been, it 
is now recognized, too eager a readiness to identify that idea with the 
device of nationalization. It is now clear that the Fabian predilection 
to identify state action with socialist achievement is extremely dubious. 
The predilection, indeed, was challenged in Hubert Bland’s significant 
and neglected contribution to the Fabian Essays themselves. “It must not 
be forgotten,” he wrote in defiance of the Webbs, “that although Socialism 
involves state control, state control does not imply Socialism—at least 


* Kingsley Martin, Socialism and the Welfare State, Fabian Autumn Lectures, Tract No. 291 (London: 
Fabian Society, 1951), p. 17 
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in any modern meaning of the term. It is not so much to the thing the 
state does, as to the end for which it does it that we must look before we 
can decide whether it is a Socialist State or not.” “To bring forward 
sixpenny telegrams,” he went on pungently, “as an instance of State 
Socialism may be a very good method of scoring a point off an individual- 
ist opponent in a debate before a middle-class audience; but from the 
standpoint of the proletariat a piece of state management which spares 
the pockets only of the commercial and leisured classes is no more Social- 
ism than were the droits de seigneur of the middle ages.”* Actual ex- 
perience has reinforced the argument. Public ownership of resources is 
not an exhaustive recipe. There are entire industries like cotton which 
because of their complex structure cannot successfully be operated by the 
centralized public corporation. The process of nationalization itself is 
a lengthy and difficult legislative task, as the case of iron and steel illus- 
trates, and it creates at times excessively heavy burdens of compensation. 
More importantly, it does not readily change the character of social rela- 
tions nor does it automatically inject the spirit of equality into those 
relations. 

To some extent, of course, that is explained by the administrative 
necessities of nationalization. To a greater degree, however, it is due 
to the sociological truth that men are not changed merely by acts of 
Parliament. The fact that, as Plato said, habit is everything, makes the 
rapid transformation of social attitudes a difficult, perhaps even an un- 
desirable thing to achieve. British socialist thought, reared on the 
optimistic rationalism of the Webbs, has been inclined to ignore those 
factors. It now begins to realize, however, much more than in 1945, that 
the power of social routine and institutional inertia is stronger than it had 
originally imagined. It took over forty years for Sir Robert Morant’s 
dream of a free secondary-school education even to become embodied 
in a parliamentary enactment; there is little reason to think that the major 
acts of nationalization will take a significantly lesser time to make their 
impact felt fully. Nor is the strength of a social class merely diminished 
by constitutional fiat. The English aristocrat lost his direct power in 1832; 
but it became transmuted, until at least 1914, into an indirect influence of 
vast proportions. It must be assumed, until proven otherwise, that the 
present Conservative alliance of gentleman and industrialist will retain 
a somewhat similar influence for a considerable period to come. That 
is not to deny, as far as the socialist who takes his creed seriously is con- 
cerned, that it is necessary to curtail that influence. It is simply to insist 
that, granted the processes of parliamentary democracy are honored, it 
cannot be done overnight. 


7 Hubert Bland, “The Outlook,” Fabian Essays in Socialism (London: Allen and Unwin, 1948), p. 198. 
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That this should have to be emphasized underlines one of the weak- 
nesses of British socialism. Preoccupied with that administrative practical- 
ity of the Fabians which Wells satirized in a brilliant caricature, it has 
addressed itself to problems of institutional arrangement to the compara- 
tive neglect of those relating to social psychology. It is significant that 
Graham Wallas should have discovered the Fabian temper unreceptive 
to his critique of utilitarian ratiocination and that the work of sociologists 
like Ginsberg and Mannheim should have influenced only scantily the 
content of socialist discussion. Even the Webbs, despite their healthy 
emphasis upon empirical investigation, assumed as its unit of reference 
a homo oeconomicus in response to whose wants, fairly rigorously assessed, 
the state was to organize planned production for community consumption. 
They assumed, that is to say, the nature of man. They did not inquire 
whether nature was art. The movement they created, therefore, has as 
yet made little serious effort to adjust itself to the new developments in 
the social sciences. Its current discussion of industrial incentives exhibits 
confusion about the noneconomic aspects of human motivation; the 
promotion policies of the nationalized industries, to take only one example, 
have too often been based upon the unverified presumption that most 
manual workers wish to climb the hierarchical ladder.* It has not been 
able to benefit from thoroughgoing investigations of English social life 
and habits comparable to the work of American scholars like Dollard 
and the Lynds; the publication, indeed, of a book like Professor Titmuss’ 
Problems of Social Policy, published as the second volume of the official 
history of the war, serves to indicate the enormous amount of work that 
needs to be done in this entire area. It is true that the work of the Social 
Survey of the Central Office of Information on problems like the incidence 
of sickness, consumer expenditure, domestic fuel consumption and the 
effects of clothes rationing has begun to fill the gap. But it is hampered by 
the scantiness of government financial aid and there is little evidence 
that any of the postwar Governments have been ready to act in this 
matter with the generous statesmanship demanded, a generation ago, 
by the Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Government. It is 
indisputable, nevertheless, that until that quality of statesmanship emerges 
many of the vexing questions of the collectivist state—the relationship 
of income to need, the assessment of occupational status, the organization 
of incentives, the selection and training of administrative personnel—will 
continue to be discussed less empirically than theologically. Since it is 
committed to the theory of public planning the Labour party faces a 
greater responsibility than others in this area. There are already indica- 
tions that its younger minds are aware of this responsibility; and that not 


® Problems of Promotion Policy (London: The Acton Society Trust, 1951), p. 14. 
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the least compelling requirement they see is the necessity of placing the 
social sciences within a coherent framework of moral principle so that, 
unlike the American variety, they do not sacrifice ultimate purpose to the 
adoration of methodology.® 


IV 


The Labour party is a federal organization of trade-unions, con- 
stituency parties, and affiliated societies. Its core is the massed strength 
of the trade-union organizations. Until 1945 its life, on the parliamentary 
level, was that of an Opposition party which, it was thought even as late 
as 1939, could not hope to hold office with power without the active 
support of other left-wing organizations. Those three facts account for 
most of the difficulties that confront the party today. The first fact 
produces awkward administrative relationships between ruling bodies like 
the National Executive Committee, the Trade-Union Congress General 
Council and the Cabinet. The second fact produces the powerful influ- 
ence of trade-union leaders who possess all the passion for loyalty and 
the distrust of dissentient groups characteristic of the British trade-union 
experience; nor has that influence been seriously checked by the decline of 
trade-union representation in the parliamentary Labour party since it 
is most felt at the party Annual Conferences where Labour M.P.s appear 
only as constituency party members and where the bloc vote of the big 
trade-unions is not curbed by the principle of individual representation. 
The third fact, finally, accounts in addition to the second, for the atmos- 
phere of intolerance which, despite party protestations, only too often 
characterizes the treatment of minority groups in the party. It has been 
felt that a party in opposition should show more unity than a party for 
whom the enjoyment of office comes almost as a natural right not to be 
fought for too avidly. The standing orders of the parliamentary party 
reflect that feeling. 

The first fact—the federal nature of the national organization—has 
received pungent criticism since 1945. It is urged that the principle of 
individual membership organized in local parties, introduced in 1918, 
should now receive its logical fulfillment by the abandonment of the 
federal structure. That structure, sensible enough a generation ago when 
the party was almost exclusively an alliance of trade-unions, is increasingly 
obsolescent now that the party has been able to capture large sections 
of the managerial and professional classes. Its retention is directly related 
to the second fact already noted, the preponderant strength of the trade- 
unions; for it means that the Annual Conference is dominated by the 
® Austen Albu, M.P., Socialism and the Study of Man, and R.H.S. Crossman, M.P., Socialist Values in a 


Changing Civilisation, Fabian Autumn Lectures, 1950. Fabian Tracts Nos. 283 and 286 (London: 
Fabian Society, 1950). 
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large unions and produces a situation of power where, as for example 
in 1946, two of the largest conference delegations, the National Union 
of Mineworkers and the Transport and General Workers’ Union, could 
in effect settle a vital dispute like the proposed affiliation of the Commu- 
nist party, even before the Conference met. The situation, moreover, has 
been worsened by the decision of the Conference of that year so to 
amend the party constitution that no new “political organizations” shall 
henceforward be eligible for affiliation. Intended to foreclose the debate 
on Communist affiliation, what it has really done is, first, to stereotype 
the present unsatisfactory structure of the party, secondly, to consolidate 
the trade-union “pressure-groups” when British trade-unionism is clearly 
entering a period of vast changes and, thirdly, to make it virtually certain 
that new groups, on the model of the Socialist Medical Association, for 
example, will be prevented from contributing to the life of the movement. 

This is not to argue, of course, that the Conservative critics are right 
when they speak of trade-union “tyranny” or when they charge that the 
National Executive Committee—a body stemming directly from the fed- 
eralist structure—is empowered to dictate policy to a Labour Cabinet. 
The answer to the latter charge was fully made in 1945 in Mr. Attlee’s 
correspondence on the point with Mr. Churchill: the Executive Commit- 
tee has the right to be consulted, it possesses no power to challenge action 
and conduct. To that may be added the fact that the unique composition 
of the Executive makes it, on all issues of doctrine, the weapon of the 
parliamentary leaders, and that there is no system of organized inter- 
communication whereby members of the Executive can bring continuous 
influence to bear upon Ministers. The answer to the charge of trade-union 
dictation is, quite simply, that both Labour Governments since 1945 have 
taken the constitutional view that their responsibility is to Parliament and 
not to any outside body. That they have successfully resisted trade-union 
demands for wage increases is evidence of their real independence. There 
is consultation, of course, between the Cabinet and the Trade Union 
Congress General Council on issues like pensions policy in the nationalized 
industries. But, since no Government works in a vacuum, that is a natural 
relationship and does not differ from the relationships that exist between 
Conservative Governments and organizations like the National Farmers 
Union or the Federation of British Industries. It only has to be remarked 
that the former relationships tend to be on the formal and institutional 
level while the latter are en société anonyme and are therefore less con- 
spicuous. 

The crucial point to underline, rather, is the impact of the federal 
structure upon the atmosphere of discussion within the Labour family. 
The Annual Conference, to begin with, does not meet sufficiently fre- 
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quently to be a proper instrument for the shaping of policy. When it 
does meet, it lasts for a brief week; it is composed of at least twelve 
hundred delegates; and it usually convenes at a first-class seaside resort 
like Margate or Bournemouth. It becomes, as a result, less a body seriously 
concerned with ardent and ample discussion of policy than a less colorful 
version of an American party nominating convention. Minority groups 
rarely obtain an adequate hearing for their points of view; and where, 
as is usually the case, they belong to the “intellectual” wing of the party, 
they will be silenced by the trade-union exaggerated adherence to the 
doctrine of loyalty. Any effort they may make to challenge the Executive 
will, as a result, be doomed to failure even when, as in 1939, they are 
led by a member so outstanding as Sir Stafford Cripps. 

All this is enhanced, furthermore, by the excesses of the doctrine of 
delegacy which the party has emphasized with special force since the 
debacle of MacDonaldism. It distrusts flamboyant or eccentric leadership. 
It insists upon loyal adhesion to policies, once adopted; and it is apt to 
equate any effort to reopen their discussion as evidence of bad faith. When 
there is added to that the tendency of the trade-union official to carry the 
concepts of trade-unionism into politics, it produces the leader like Mr. 
Bevin who will regard critics in his own party as traitors sabotaging the 
unity of the movement. It is difficult not to feel that all this makes the 
vaunted democratic freedom of the party, especially on its governing side, 
less a reality than a consummation devoutly to be wished. The fact can- 
not be lightly dismissed, at least, that expulsions from the party in the last 
decade have seemed to take on the proportions of an official campaign 
against heresy. Mr. D. N. Pritt was expelled in 1940 because of his dif- 
ference with the National Executive Committee about the Russo-Finnish 
war, an episode which in the light of subsequent events takes on the 
quality of a storm in a teacup.In 1949 Mr. John Platts-Mills and Mr. 
Zilliacus were expelled, the first because he had joined twenty-one Labour 
M.P.s in sending a goodwill message to the Nenni left wing of the Italian 
Socialist party, the second because of his attacks upon Mr. Bevin’s foreign 
policy. Of the first, it is enough to point out that up until the Prague 
coup d’état of 1948 Professor Laski, a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee since 1936, was urging the European Socialist parties to seek the 
alliance of all radical groups, including the Communists; and of the 
second, that there is a substantial group within the Labour party who 
agree with Mr. Zilliacus’ strictures upon foreign policy and that the recent 
decision to readmit him to membership will only serve to enhance their 
position. Expulsion, in the long run, strengthens the “rebels”; Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. George Strauss were all expelled in 
1939, yet after 1945 they all became Ministers of Cabinet rank in the 
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Labour Government. Mr. John Strachey’s case is even more in point. 
Minister of Food in Mr. Attlee’s régime, before the war he was the author 
of books of a doctrinaire Marxism and firmly convinced that peaceful 
constitutional change was impossible in a capitalist democracy. Compared 
with him, the treatment of Messrs. Pritt, Platts-Mills and Zilliacus is 
clearly unjustifiable. It begins to look like the undue exercise of legitimate 
regulations in order to limit the exposition of views distasteful to the 
majority of the National Executive Committee. The leaders of the party 
have much to learn yet in this area of freedom. They will sacrifice the 
allegiance of the best minds in their cause if they permit themselves to be- 
come, in the words of the late Lord Keynes on the occasion of the 
expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps, the sectaries of an outworn creed instead 
of the heirs of eternal liberalism, whose sincere convictions reflect and 
should inspire those of the great majority of their countrymen. 


Vv 


To rest upon its laurels is a dangerous luxury for a British political 
party. Since 1945 the Conservative party has been compelled to shed its 
traditional assumption that it possesses a natural claim to power in the 
state. It can no longer afford to view the Labour movement as an alien 
intruder. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has told us how Mr. Baldwin, who 
was then his Prime Minister, begged him to remember that in the parli- 
amentary arena he was confronted by “a meeting of gentlemen. I always 
gave him the impression, he said, when I spoke in the House of Commons, 
that I looked on the Labour party as dirt.” ?° Conservatism can no longer 
dare to assume such an attitude of contempt. Like Eldonian Toryism after 
1832, it must readjust itself to the facts of a new world. It must recognize 
that just as 1832 heralded the emergence of the middle class into politics 
as an active force, so 1945 meant that public policy must henceforward 
be referred increasingly to the wants of the working class. It must learn 
that its oligarchical way of life, the continuous and half-secretive round 
of country-house weekend, race meeting and London social season, its 
narrow scale of social values in army, church, and politics, of which the 
novels of Somerset Maugham are a fascinating documentation, are now 
vestiges of a dead world. The recognition of that fact could be delayed 
in the inter-war years. It can no longer be delayed because, simply put, 
the economic basis for the maintenance of a leisured aristocracy has dis- 
appeared. Much of the angry frustration of Conservatism since 1945 has 
been due to a natural reluctance to face the harsh implications of an 
economic revolution. 


% Quoted in Keith Feiling, The Life of Neville Chamberlain (London: Macmillan & Co., 1946), p. 142. 
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Those implications, nonetheless, have to be met. A decade of grim 
austerity has made unearned leisure, like unearned increment, seem to be 
an intolerable privilege. An industrial nepotism which meant that, before 
the war, directive power in the vital industries was exercised overwhelm- 
ingly by old men drawn largely from one social class, the majority of 
whom deserved the bitter comment of the Senior Official Receiver to 
the Greene Committee in 1925 that directors are “expert in nothing at 
all,” has to be cleared away for the emergence of new talent.?* The 
disappearance of imperialism in India and Burma means that the younger 
sons of the landed gentry, what Matthew Arnold termed “the national 
apology for indolence,” will no longer be able to discover employment in 
overseas administration; and if the new training service inaugurated by 
the Colonial Office as a result of the devastating Report of Sir Ralph 
Furse develops rapidly the same will be true of the Colonial Civil Service. 
That, in turn, may well have serious repercussions in British domestic 
politics. It could at least help to liberalize Conservatism, for there has al- 
ways been a close relationship between the domestic temper of the British 
ruling group and their Imperial experience; it is not accidental that the 
major British writers against democracy in the nineteenth century, Fitz- 
james Stephen and Henry Maine, learned their skepticism of its arguments 
as legal members of the Viceroy’s Council in India. There has to be, 
finally, a recognition of two factors of first-class importance. The first 
is that the industrial supremacy of Britain up to 1939 was based on quite 
fortuitous factors; it has now passed away, probably irrevocably, due to 
the division of the postwar world into a few large economic units involv- 
ing a serious reduction in inter-units trade, the extension on a large scale 
of secondary production to countries hitherto primary producers, and the 
phenomenal intensification of the power of foreign industrial production. 
That is likely to mean, among other things, a decline of the insular temper 
of British politics; it is clear that party attitudes toward the United States, 
for example, are to become as important, perhaps, as the German ques- 
tion in the last years of the French Third Republic. In the second place, 
the liberty achieved in England between 1815 and 1939 was essentially 
an aristocratic idea and it operated mainly on a restricted political plane. 
It was rarely transferred to areas of economic or of social constitution. 
That transference cannot now be avoided. The future of the Conservative 
party depends upon its willingness and its ability to make the acceptance 
of that fact the basis of a coherent conservative philosophy. 


-1 Margaret Millar and Douglas Campbell, Financial Democracy (London: The Hogarth Press, 1932). 
For severe criticisms see also the Report of the Committee on Company Law Amendment (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1947), Cmd. 6659. 
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Whether it will so do depends, in large part, upon the internal de- 
velopment of the party. Since 1945 three groups have become fairly 
clearly defined. There are, in the first instance, the private enterprise die- 
hards of the Chamberlain business tradition of whom Lord Wooiton and 
Sir Oliver Lyttelton are characteristic types. Second, there are the rep- 
resentatives of the “landed interests,” a small but not unimportant group; 
in men like the Marquess of Salisbury they entertain an almost Chester- 
tonian view of society that makes them suspicious of the Whig industrial- 
ists. The third group are the Tory reformers. Able and forceful, like 
David Eccles, Ernest Marples, Peter Thorneycroft and John Selwyn 
Lloyd, they are the rising young men—that is, parliamentarians in their 
middle-forties—which any British party must possess if it is to survive. 
Significantly, they mostly come from middle-class backgrounds: it is in- 
creasingly difficult for the county family scion to obtain a Conservative 
candidature on the mere strength of name and wealth. In between these 
groups stand the marginal types of whom Mr. Eden is the characteristic 
example. Bred in the tradition of county aristocracy, he symbolizes the 
religion of the gentleman in ways denied to his leader: a shyness of 
imaginative creation, a capacity for genial dullness, a genius for diplomatic 
platitude that makes him a past master in the esoteric British art of non- 
political politics. His major weakness is, accordingly, an absence of dy- 
namic leadership; it is difficult not to suspect that he has been living for 
the last generation on the dwindling moral capital gained by his 1938 
resignation from the Chamberlain Cabinet. He does not frighten his 
enemies so much as restrain his friends. He utters his war-cry and then, 
with Oxonian elegance, apologizes for the disturbance. 

The outstanding feature of the party’s postwar history is, of course, 
the effort of the progressive elements to formulate a New Conservatism. 
Mr. Amery, of the older generation, seeking a middle way between an 
official socialism and an economic liberalism which “as a creative, positive 
doctrine . . . has little more to say,” abjures the defense of traditional 
business individualism and urges a state-controlled capitalism adjusted 
to a new economic world.?? Mr. Quintin Hogg, of the younger generation, 
advocates a “Conservative planning” designed to retain limited national- 
ization of basic industries, to consolidate social insurance schemes, and 
to pursue a policy of full wages and full employment.?* Mr. Christopher 
Hollis argues for a “new Conservatism of the working class” which is to 
be implemented by a radical transformation of the House of Commons. 
To that is to be added an Industrial Parliament, modeled on the Assembly 
of the Church of England, which will foster peace in industry because 


2L. S. Amery, “The Forward View’ and ‘Conservatism and the Future” in The Framework of the 
Future (London: Oxford University Press, 1944). 


18 Quintin Hogg, The Case for Conservatism (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1948), pp. 258-59. 
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it will be insulated from the distorting touch of politics.1* The public 
utterances of Eccles and, more timidly, of Eden speak of a “property- 
owning” democracy in which the instinct of property will be quickened. 
Altogether, this group represents the view that “traditional” Britain, 
as Mr. Churchill understands it, is passing and that Conservatism must 
adjust itself to the grim fact that political power has shifted irrevocably 
from the middle class to the organized worker. It must come to terms with 
the new order. It must accept the positive state. It must eschew the 
discredited mythology of an economic theory that social harmony is born 
out of the uncontrolled welter of individualist impulses. It must see that, 
even if it were desirable, it is economically impossible to go back to the 
dream-world of the Hayek school. It must teach the businessman that 
his simple equation of acquired wealth and moral worth is a weak moral 
foundation for the national life. It must recognize that the organic ex- 
perience of the nation is more vital than the narrow life of any one seg- 
ment and that national policy must be set within the terms of that 
recognition. 

No Conservative, of course, would claim originality for those views. 
He would insist, indeed, upon the essential importance of their antiquity. 
It is clear, nevertheless, that they do not hold together as a coherent phi- 
losophy. They are, at best, an awkward conglomeration of instincts and 
ideas. Many of them bear the mark of hasty improvisation, of an unhappy 
realization that reasons must now be discovered for a social order hitherto 
accepted as a natural law. Mr. Hogg bases an entire theory upon the 
ancient analogy of human society and biological creature;'* he neglects 
to note that, at least since Hobhouse, the theory has been discredited 
because it fails to see that the component parts of social life are not 
unalterable laws but the active wills of individual men who, by examining 
the results of their decisions, are empowered to change them. He adds 
that without religion “no moral or political principle is valid or even le- 
gitimate”;?* not only does he thereby seem to deny the civic spirit to any- 
one not convinced of the validity of religious sanctions, historically quite 
untrue, but he does not tell us how he is to reconcile his thesis with the 
fact that those sanctions are no longer accepted, in a way that means 
anything, by the majority of the English people.*7 Mr. Amery speaks of 
the super-state of centralized socialism.*® He seems not to realize that his 
own ideal of the efficient and disciplined nation as the center of a reinvig- 
orated Imperial life would almost certainly entail an equal degree of 
14 Christopher Hollis, M.P., Can Parliament Survive? (London: Hollis and Carter, 1949), chap. IX. 
% Quintin Hogg, op. cit., pp. 24-30. 


16 Ibid., p. 18. 


17 See the a ter on Religion in B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, English Life and Leisure. A 
Soc: tudy (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1951). 
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centralization. Mr. Hollis, finally, pleads for the “conservative mood” but 
clearly confuses natural conservatism, Locke’s social inertia, with political 
Conservatism and thereby manages to imply that the gradual acceptance 
of slow change is peculiarly Conservative.’® It is, of course, a national 
habit traceable to historical factors only vaguely related to the life of 
political parties. 

The difficulties, of course, are inherent in the very effort to state 
a conservative philosophy. For to hold a political philosophy is not the 
task of a conservative party. It seeks to maintain the status quo. It is 
naturally suspicious, therefore, of general ideas; and Burke’s angry outburst 
against them was really due to the fear that logical analysis would reveal 
that conservative “philosophy” was nothing more than a rationalization 
of the existing order. The fermentation among the younger Conservatives 
must be regarded, then, less as evidence of profound reorientation in the 
party than as an index of restlessness in a minority group whose actual 
influence upon party policy is minimal. They are heard at party con- 
ferences. But the annual conference exercises very little influence upon 
the leaders and it is rare for it to carry a resolution against the known 
views of attending “big shots.” Nor do its agreed statements necessarily 
set the pattern of actual policy; the conference declarations in the nine- 
teen-thirties in support of House of Lords reform, to take only one exam- 
ple, received no support from either the Baldwin or the Chamberlain Cab- 
inets. New ideas will receive an audience in a critical period. Once the 
crisis is over they recede into obscurity. The Conservative predilection for 
instinct then reasserts itself. “Policy,” as Sir Herbert Williams, one of 
the Neanderthal Old Guard, has said, “is not a thing you state. It is a 
thing that grows out of circumstance. The thing to do at the moment is 
to go bull-headed for the other side, and in the meantime to build up the 
policy you want.” As long as the party, as after 1951, holds its own with its 
rivals it will listen increasingly to such advice. The readiness to listen will 
be encouraged, in turn, by that pedagogic tradition of the British ruling 
class which is not so much a reactionary suppression of ideas as a culti- 
vated ignorance of them. 


VI 


The chief claim of the Conservative is that his party alone is a na- 
tional party rising above group or class interest to a full perception of the 
national good. The claim deserves to be examined with some skepticism. 
The occupational basis of the party, in the first place, scarcely bears it out. 
The barrister, the stockbroker, the civil servant, the regular officer, still 
remain, as before the war, the major sources of recruitment for the 


” Christopher Hollis, op. cit., p. 80. 
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parliamentary party. Conservative members educated in the state elemen- 
tary schools remain at a tiny minimum; while the monopoly of privileged 
schools like Eton and Harrow remains relatively untouched.” There is 
no evidence to suggest that the working-man Conservative M.P. is still 
anything more than a pleasant myth. Until 1939, at least, it was still true, 
as Mr. Ian Harvey’s Memorandum shows, that in the selection of parlia- 
mentary candidates the main consideration of the local Associations was 
to nominate a wealthy candidate who would be able to maintain them 
in existence by generous financial subscriptions;?* and the party still has 
a long way to go before it remedies that evil. Occupationally, at least, 
the Labour party is far more representative of all social groups; in the last 
decade the middle-class professions have gained enormously in its mem- 
bership.?? 

It is naturally more difficult to assess the representative quality of 
party policy. The party has undoubtedly learned much and its Industrial 
Charter contains much that seems startlingly progressive to Americans 
used to a Bourbon Republicanism. But at least two comments suggest 
themselves at this point. The first is that the principle of state-intervention 
in economic matters is not new. It was the basis of the relationships 
between Conservative governments and business before the war. The 
vital consideration is not the principle so much as the particular interests 
it serves; and regarded thus it was employed as a weapon for the official 
encouragement of restrictionist practices in industry and agriculture. There 
is as yet little evidence to prove that Conservatism has finally discarded 
that restrictionist economics. An occasional pamphlet may praise the 
virtues of competition and a genuine free-trade system. But it is suggestive 
that a journal as orthodox as the Economist should entertain doubts about 
the effective strength of such sentiments with the real powers of the 
party. 

In the second place, the national quality of the party is frequently 
urged by the reformers who perceive that the ideal necessitates certain 
changes of outlook and principle. Yet nothing has been more remarkable 
in the history of the party than its stubborn resistance to change. It is 
ironic that the reformers should appeal to Burke and Disraeli. The 
outstanding minds of their party, the first was rewarded by fourteen 
months of office in a minor position while the second was frustrated for 
a generation because, as his biographers have noted, there were “doubts 


2 J. F. S. Ross, Parliamentary Representation (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948), pp. 252-55. This 
is an invaluable and careful compilation of statistics on British parliamentary politics marred 
only by a curious affection for proportional representation. 
21 Ibid., Appendix III. Extracts from a memorandum by Mr. Ian Harvey, pp. 297-99. 
22 Ibid., pp. 264-72. 
23 See John S. Wood, Employment (London: The Conservative Political Centre, 1951); and the remarks of 
the Ec ist, September 15, 1951. 
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as to whether a Jewish literary man, so dowered with imagination, and 
so unconventional in his outlook, was the proper person to lead a Con- 
servative party to victory.”** Burke’s theory of limited improvement was 
forgotten for an entire generation due to that mood of panic in the English 
ruling class which his own frenzied hatred for the French Revolution did 
so much to create. The idea of Tory Democracy, as it was sketched in the 
novels of Bulwer-Lytton and of Disraeli himself, failed to leave any lasting 
merk upon the Conservative organization. In both instances, the more 
creative voices were discouraged by forces distrustful of ideas that were 
likely to invite changes in their habit of government. Disraeli’s bitterness 
in his old age was the final comment upon their failure. H. M. Hyndman 
has recorded how, as one of the first English socialists, he interviewed the 
old statesman and sought to revive the flame of the Tory democratic 
ideal. The reply he received was that of a man utterly disillusioned about 
the capacity of Conservatism to undertake widespread reform. “The mo- 
ment you wish to act,” he warned Hyndman, “you will find yourself 
beset by a phalanx of great families, men and especially women, who will 
put you to rout every time. ... This England .. . is a very difficult country 
to move. ... A country in which one must expect more disappointments 
than successes.” It has yet to be shown that his successors will be more 
fortunate in the nineteen-fifties. They have yet to prove that their critics 
are wrong when they insist not that the forces of which Disraeli spoke 
will seek with deliberation to delude the public, but rather that it is 
reasonable to expect that their natural instincts of property will reassert 
themselves once extreme danger passes. 

One final word has to be said. Tory Democracy, like the skepticism 
of Henry Adams, was really nothing else than the distaste of the gentle- 
man for the cultural illiteracy of the new business civilization of the age. 
Its appeal was to the aristocratic cult of honor. Its ambition was the 
replacement of the industrialist with the gentleman and the reconciliation 
of the people with an aristocracy conscious of its responsibilities. Few 
would deny the attractiveness of the program or that in figures like Lord 
Halifax or Mr. Churchill it can still produce the great statesman. At the 
same time, however, its utter unreality must be recognized. Since at least 
the elder Chamberlain, the Conservative party has ceased to be a body in 
which the old territorial families have been separated from, and can domi- 
nate, the Venetian business oligarchy. It is, rather, an alliance of wealth 
and birth in which wealth is decidedly predominant. In his exhaustive 
study of the social origins of Conservatism before the war Mr. Haxey 
estimated that some 44 per cent of the Conservative membership of 


24.W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, The _ of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (New York: 
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Parliament were company directors and that some 50 per cent of the peer- 
age held titles less than sixty years old and conferred overwhelmingly as 
a recognition of great wealth in the fields of banking, insurance, brewing, 
shipping, and coal.?° There is nothing in the postwar development of the 
party, moreover, to suggest that there has been any significant change in 
its occupational background.** Its real strength lies in the ownership of 
finance and industry and not of land. The economic foundations of 
the independent aristocracy, moreover, are being rapidly undermined by 
rigorous financial policy. The world in which Conservative policy was 
shaped by territorial magnates in the elegant magnificence of the great 
country house, and of which we read in diaries like those of Greville 
and Croker, is passing beyond recall. It is quite possible that the Con- 
servative party of today will rejuvenate itself in response to the issues of a 
new age. But it will have to look elsewhere for its mainsprings of inspi- 
ration. 


VII 


The structure of the Conservative party, unlike that of the Labour 
party, emphasizes the concept of personal leadership. The party leader 
enjoys an authority denied to the leaders of a Labour party actively dis- 
trustful of flamboyant personality since the MacDonaldite defection of 
1931. The character of Mr. Churchill, therefore, becomes of utmost im- 
portance in the discussion of the future of Conservatism. 

What emerges from his volumes of the Second World War is the 
picture of a superb aristocrat. He possesses all the aristocratic qualities: 
imagination, courage, the cult of honor, a certain dare-devil genius remind- 
ing one of figures from Grammont or St. Simon. As a politician, he has 
an appalling capacity for work. He has an impatience of “red tape” 
which makes him the inveterate enemy of the official mind; and it is 
only necessary to read the stream of his personal minutes as Prime Minister 
to realize his sure grasp of affairs. In what Lord Rosebery styled the Tom, 
Dick, and Harry business he is adept. A trained parliamentarian, he is a 
loyal friend and a generous foe and he is more than ready to appreciate, 
even in his political enemies, those qualities of courage, persistence and 
large imagination he himself symbolizes. 

But it is essential to remember that his greatness resides within a 
special and unique context. In essence he remains a Whig aristocrat 
of the eighteenth century. Freedom, for him, is set in the background of 
the assumption that the members of his class are the natural governors of 
England. If he possesses pity for the poor, if there is in him a patrician 


25 Simon Haxey, England’s Money Lords. Tory M.P. (New York: Harrison-Hilton Books, 1939), pp. 35-37, 
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contempt for the businessman’s equation of wealth with worth, if he 
feels for men like Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain the anger of Marl- 
borough’s descendant for men who have lost the art of empire-building in 
the face of new rivals?’ it is because his roots are in the Grand Whiggery 
of Augustan England. He has little sociological sense. Like Disraeli, in- 
deed, he tends to think in the questionable terms of race and national 
character; that alone seems to explain his curious vision of a Christian 
Europe uniting against a barbarism which, in his eyes, seems less Com- 
munist than Russian. 

Above all, he is a man of war. That is not to say, with some of his 
opponents, that he is a warmonger. It is, rather, that he thinks in the 
rhetorical terms of great drama. He sees nations as embodied personalities 
in whom the action of war releases the most noble of emotions. Although 
he notes the suffering of war, he nevertheless thrives in its exciting atmos- 
phere. It generates patriotism, that best passion of men; it is revealing that 
he could never understand the psychology of the European quislings. 
It is, at times, ugly; but the ugliness is transcended by the fact that for him, 
as for old Kaspar in the poem, it serves a famous victory. 

He possesses little of the thinker’s framework of intellectual principle. 
His hostility to new ideas, in many ways, indeed, is merely the suspicion 
of the man of action that intellectual analysis delays the emergence of the 
dramatic moment, the grandiloquent speech, the decisive battle. He 
turns instinctively to the gorgeous pageantry of the state; that is why his 
war memoirs are concerned almost exclusively with the strategic and dip- 
lomatic aspects of the struggle. He remains unexcited by problems of 
social and economic constitution. Confronted with them, he seems to 
lose his qualities of daring conception and bold implementation.** He 
has, in fact, all of de Tocqueville’s aristocratic dislike for a Demos which, 
in the Frenchman’s words, once upset a race of kings and now bows 
obsequiously to the slightest dictate of a clerk, while at the same time 
he lacks the perceptive wisdom which made de Tocqueville insist that 
any effort to restrain the advent of equality was doomed to certain ig- 
nominy. Like all the Englishmen whose origins are in the period before 
1832, he is an ardent individualist. If he elects, therefore, to remain the 
leader of his party he will resist the acceptance of policies that smack 
of collectivism. In that case, the Conservative party will suffer in much 
the same way as the Liberal party suffered after 1886 because of Glad- 
stone’s stubborn adherence to a narrow Benthamite liberalism. And if 
it be urged that in the period, between 1906 and 1914, when his fortunes 
were linked with the Liberal party, Mr. Churchill was a fierce supporter 


27 Winston S. Churchill, The Gathering Storm (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948), pp. 220-22, 240-43. 
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of an “advanced” program the answer is twofold. First, because he is a 
born adventurer, whatever he does he is driven to do intensely; and since 
there had to be progressive action in those years, he shouldered the task 
with alacrity. Second, that was a period during which the political battle 
was predominantly over domestic issues. Today, on the other hand, 
foreign affairs press insistently for public attention and in that area Mr. 
Churchill is in his natural element. He will not resist the temptation 
to play the big figure in the big play, to bestride the world as the great 
peacemaker. Domestic Britain will become, as it were, the darkened 
theatre upon whose stage he plays that tremendous role. 


VIII 


Two of the minor political parties—the official Liberal organization 
and the Communist party—deserve a brief note; less, however, because 
of their actual strength than because of their symbolic importance. For 
small parties only become politically things of real power if, as with the 
Peelites after 1846 or the Chamberlain Liberals after 1886, a radical 
disintegration of a major party is under way. That is not the case today, 
nor is it likely to become so in any foreseeable future. 

The Communist party has undoubtedly lost most of its prewar 
prestige. The loss of its two parliamentary seats and the reduction of its 
total votes from 91,746 in the General Election of 1950 to 21,640 in that 
of 1951 are the measure of that decline. Its unprincipled tergiversations 
of policy between 1939 and 1941 forfeited the support of all decent people; 
while the victory of 1945 made it quite clear, as it had never been clear 
before the war, that the Labour party could achieve power without the 
alliance of other left-wing organizations. There is now no important 
member of the Labour party who advocates a united front with the Com- 
munists, for it has become evident that, in running its separate candidates 
in 1950 and then reverting partially to support of Labour candidates in 
1951 the Communist party was following its traditional policy of proposing 
alliance when alliance promises effective infiltration and of staging a 
frontal assault when other methods offer small return. The decision of the 
1946 Labour Party Conference to debar the future affiliation of any 
political organizations means that if the Communist is sincere in his 
advocacy of “unity” he can only facilitate it by disbanding his own party 
organization and joining the Labour party as an individual member. And 
that he is unlikely to do because, quite simply, by “unity” he means, as 
in Czechoslovakia and East Germany, a Communist-dominated partner- 
ship in which, as Lenin stated in his brutal essay on the Infantile Malady 
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of Left Wing Communism, he can “insist on complete liberty to expose 
the Hendersons and the Snowdens in the same way as for fifteen years 
the Russian Bolsheviks insisted on it in relation to the Mensheviks.” 

The temper of his mind is entirely alien to the British spirit. He 
specializes in the art of vitriolic denunciation. He constantly attributes (a 
thoroughly un-Marxian procedure) motives to his opponents instead of 
recognizing that their behavior is the natural consequence of the system 
they represent. Prophecy in the large is his occupational disease; and it is 
a type of prophecy entirely unsuited to the British experience. For he 
fails to realize that the strategy of revolution that proved successful in 
Czarist Russia becomes a comic-opera insurrectionism in a society deeply 
rooted in the tradition of parliamentary democracy. He has had to accept 
that tradition, of course. But he has accepted it with serious reservations; 
ever since the inception of his party in 1920 indeed, he has followed the 
insistence of Moscow, as it was relayed to him in the well-known letter of 
Lenin to Sylvia Pankhurst, that he should participate in bourgeois parli- 
aments in order the more effectively to undermine them. It is an amusing 
comment that, with that outlook, he should be advocating a system of 
proportional representation with the claim that the two-party system 
prevents “a true expression of the political views of the electors.”?° 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his party has been unable to 
attract minds of any outstanding quality. Scientists like Professor Haldane 
and the occasional Oxford don like Mr. Christopher Hill apart, it has 
failed dismally in the recruitment of the intelligentsia. Theoreticians like 
Mr. Palme Dutt and Mr. J. R. Campbell are, it is true, superior to any- 
thing that the American Communist movement has been able to produce. 
But they are spoiled by a passion for vicious rhetoric which, in turn, is a 
part of their tendency to simplify and denounce wherever the line of 
their party demands either. There is always some considerable truth in 
what they say, and what they say is sometimes akin to what the left wing 
of the Labour party is saying: a document, indeed, like The Socialist Road 
for Britain, the party’s election manifesto for 1950, is in many sections not 
unlike the One Way Only of the Bevan group. But it is always distorted 
by the need to prove that everybody except the Communist is in league 
with the British ruling class to frustrate the “true” interests of the British 
people and that, if only they were properly informed, the latter would 
follow the Communist leadership. This, as a consequence, leads to the 
characteristic blunder of mistaking the miner’s reluctance to work over- 
time or the housewife’s protest against rising prices for the degree of pro- 
found class consciousness the Communist remedy so urgently requires. 


2® Communist Policy to Meet the Crisis, Report of 21st National Congress of the Communist Party (Lon- 
don: The Communist Party, 1949), p. 24. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that the English intellectual climate of 
opinion is, today, radically altered from that of the prewar period. The 
nineteen-thirties witnessed a remarkable collapse of the traditional self- 
assurance of the English middle class, both on the Left and the Right. 
The sense that the final privilege of civilization was the accident of being 
an Englishman was replaced, increasingly, by the conviction that things 
were ordered better in Rome or Moscow. A respectful pilgrimage to the 
respective shrine became the necessary fulfilment of the conviction; and 
the Autobiography of R. G. Collingwood is only an outstanding example 
of how far even the Oxonian liberal mind was prepared to travel in that 
direction. It is not too much to say that since the war there has developed 
a new patriotism, influencing both of the major parties. Mr. Churchill’s 
romantic nationalism has succeeded to the narrow parochialism of Neville 
Chamberlain of whom the Earl of Birkenhead, in a bitter sentence, said 
that “he would make a good Town Clerk of Birmingham in a bleak year.” 
On the Left, the excesses of Russophilism have been replaced by a more 
sober estimate of the Soviet régime and by a rejuvenated faith in the 
capacity of the British parliamentary structure to be bent to socialist 
purposes. The Soviet Union is no longer, except for the Communist, a 
paragon of proletarian virtue, nor is the American estimate of the system 
as a simple dictatorship to be accepted. It is, rather, as Karl Mannheim 
urged in his last book, a dictatorship opposed as strongly as Western 
liberalism to the Nazi ideal of the barbarian, and dedicated, unlike Fas- 
cism, to a rationalist vision of improved human relations.*° It is a type of 
socialism appropriate to countries denied the democratic tradition of 
liberty and, while deserving of a detached sympathy, must be regarded as 
inferior to the British type in which that tradition is firmly established.** 
This renewed sense of national feeling it is common for Conservative 
publicists to claim as a special prerogative of Conservative sentiment. It 
would be more true to say that in most Englishmen it is a natural outcome 
of the crisis in which they now discover themselves. A political party, 
like the Communist party, that ignores it, is doomed to ineffectiveness. 

The reasons for the decline of the Liberal party are, of course, quite 
different. In his essay on The Chances of a Long Conservative Regime 
in England, Bagehot quoted an eminent politician as saying that “you must 
in politics not only have a scheme before you, but a power behind you.” 
That power the Liberal party has lost. The Conservative party has a 
permanent fund of support in the instincts of property; the Labour party 
in the mass power of the trade-unions. The Liberals have not been sus- 
tained by any similar core of strength since 1918. The wealthy industrial- 
%® Karl Mannheim, Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951), 


pp. 23-28 
31 Kingsley Martin, ‘Marxism Re-viewed,”’ Political Quarterly, Vol. 18 (July-September, 1947). 
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ist has moved over to the Conservative party—a fatal blow when it is 
remembered that a British political party must spend at least 100,000 
pounds a year if it is to maintain an adequate national machinery. The 
once-powerful Nonconformist element has become an insignificant factor 
with the decline of religious issues in politics. The loss of Churchill’s 
erratic genius and the secession of the Simonites has been followed in 
our own day by further disintegration. A natural temptation to abandon 
a forlorn hope drives the Liberal into either of the two major parties: 
leaders like Sir Ernest Simon move to the Left because they are convinced 
that the two-party system will facilitate the quiet acceptance of collectiv- 
ism,*? while others like Sir Arthur Salter sacrifice their political indepen- 
dency on the ground that traditional liberalism is now most fully embodied 
in the renovated Conservatism of the postwar period.** At the same 
time the party is weakened by the factional strife between those who, like 
Megan Lloyd George, still cling fiercely to the Radical distrust of the Tory 
and those who, like Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, urge a common cause 
with the Conservatives against socialist totalitarianism. If precarious ma- 
jorities are to continue as a permanent feature of the parliamentary scene 
the first school of thought is certain to predominate and the party will 
resist Conservative invitations to follow the National Liberals into a 
Babylonish Captivity. Its leaders will then enjoy a fresh importance. 
As with the small band of Peelites after 1846, however, it will be an 
importance due less to their own intrinsic strength than to the weaknesses 
of their rivals. 

The Liberal argument, essentially, is an insistence upon the dangers of 
the great party machines. An independent liberalism will strengthen the 
liberal forces within those machines and thereby generate a genuine 
independency of spirit in parliamentary life.** It is difficult not to feel 
that in making that claim the Liberal is converting a necessity into a 
virtue. A small party can afford to grant its parliamentary members a 
generous freedom of action. Once it becomes larger, however, once its 
voting power becomes vital, the necessities of united action impose them- 
selves. The very virtue, therefore, which the Liberal values is likely to 
disappear as soon as the electorate responds in any large measure to his 
appeal. He must recognize the harsh truth that the very success of his 
party, as he conceives it, will weaken the argument for its existence. 

Nor is that all. The occasional Independent in the House of Com- 
mons is invaluable. But he appears as frequently in the major as in the 
minor parties. When he does appear, moreover, he is likely to suffer from 


32 See his letter explaining his conversion, The Manchester Guardian, September 11, 1946, and the criti- 
cisms of other Liberals, The Manchester Guardian, September 13, 


33 Sir Arthur Salter, “British Conservatism Today,’ The Yale Review, ee, 1951, pp. 5-6. 
% The Nation's Task, Election Manifesto (London: Liberal Party, October, 1951). 
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the sin of self-righteousness; since he views himself, unlike the party hack, 
as elevating conscience above party. He will be tempted, indeed, to half- 
believe in the famous remark of the seventeenth-century Lord Halifax 
that “the best party is but a kind of conspiracy against the rest of the 
nation.” The answer to that dubious thesis is, of course, the classic 
passage of Burke in his defense of the Rockingham Whigs. What has to 
be added, in the context of modern parliamentary politics, is that a 
serious increase of Independent members would endanger the stability 
of government. The reasons have recently been restated by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, himself an outstanding Independent member. What he aptly 
styles the “temperamental Independent” serves to challenge party dogmas. 
But he is usually difficult in co-operative enterprise and too eager to 
mistake his discontent for statesmanship. Those qualities are perhaps en- 
couraged by the almost certain fact that he will never hold office; only 
a European war can put him on to the Front Bench. The proliferation 
of his type would lead to incertitude in policy and weakness in administra- 
tion. His virtue, of course, is to be applauded. But, in British politics at 
least, virtue, like patriotism, is not enough.** 


IX 


Whenever effective government is frustrated by an equal balance of 
party strengths the possibilities of new political alignments are invariably 
canvassed. Mr. Harold MacMillan commenced the speculations with his 
advocacy in 1946 of a “new democratic party” designed to unite conserva- 
tives, liberals and certain sections of the Labour party against “the grim 
nightmare of the totalitarian State.” The growing division of Left and 
Right within the Labour party itself has encouraged the presumption that 
the Attlee-Morrison wing will gravitate towards a conservative collectivism 
while the Bevan group will develop its non-Communist Marxism, until 
both will finally separate themselves from each other. 

Such speculations, it must be cautioned, ignore certain vital considera- 
tions. The differences between the rival groups in the Labour party are 
differences of degree rather than of kind. None of the right-wing leaders 
have shown any inclination, after the fashion of Ramsay MacDonald, to 
identify their own social elevation with the advancement of the socialist 
cause. Nor have any of the radical group exhibited any tendency to sup- 
port the Communist view of their official leadership or to accept Com- 
munist aid; the record of Aneurin Bevan’s successful struggle against the 
Communist party in his Welsh Ebbw Vale constituency should be 
sufficient to illustrate that the United Front of the prewar period is now 


3% The Hon. Harold Nicolson, “‘The Independent Member of Parliament,’’ Papers on Parliament (London: 
The Hansard Society, 1949), pp. 56-73. 
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a dead issue. Nor should it be forgotten that in crossing the floor of the 
House a politician accepts the risk of being scorned by the party he 
deserts and distrusted by the party he embraces; the sad eclipse of Mr. 
Lloyd George after 1922 and the denial of office to Mr. Churchill in the 
nineteen-thirties were both due to the Conservative skepticism of erstwhile 
Liberals. Mr. Bevan and his friends are unlikely to damage their political 
careers by emulating those examples. They must remember, too, that 
it is a hazardous adventure for party members to engage in an open attack 
upon their leaders. If they fail, as did Lord Randolph Churchill in his 
revolt against Mr. Gladstone, it spells the end of their political careers. 
If they succeed, as did the young Disraeli in his onslaught upon Sir Robert 
Peel, it is certain to leave in large sections of the party an unwavering 
distrust which in the long run can prove almost equally fatal. If Mr. 
Bevan uses his differences with his leadership to maintain the party’s 
unity by fair discussion of principles and policies his stature will undoubt- 
edly advance. If, however, they become the vehicle of his personal 
ambition they will serve to increase the suspicions of the majority of the 
party. For resignation from a cabinet, as Mr. Gladstone insisted in an 
authoritative opinion, must always be viewed with contingent suspicion; 
“change of opinion,” he said, “in those to whose judgment the public 
looks more or less to assist its aim is an evil to the country; although a 
much smaller evil than their persistence in a course which they know to 
be wrong. It is not always to be blamed, but it is always to be watched 
with vigilance, always to be challenged and put upon its trial.” 

There is little evidence as yet, however, that the Bevanite group is 
prepared to sacrifice the unity of their movement to private pique or 
factional interest. A careful reading of its manifesto One Way Only 
makes it indisputably clear that both in foreign and domestic policies 
its outlook does not involve change in fundamental principles. For the 
first, it urges the maintenance of the American alliance provided that 
Great Britain does not become the helpless junior partner of Washington; 
and it is noteworthy that along with that there goes a generous recognition 
of the liberal aspects of the American civilization.** For the second, it 
does no more than reiterate the items of further advance suggested in 
the party’s official manifesto Let Us Win Through Together.*” It is bound 
to see that the most certain way of implementing that program is to re- 
main within the party; to secede as a splinter group would be to forfeit 
the trust of a movement in the outlook of ‘which secession, since 1931, has 
been tantamount to betrayal. Mr. Bevan’s speech at the 1951 Annual 
Conference is evidence that his group realizes that such a move would 
generate the doctrinal schisms that have so bedeviled the continental 


36 One Way Only, Tribune pamphlet (London: 1951), pp. 11-13. 
37 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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socialist parties.** To all this, finally, two general considerations must be 
added. First, the differences between the two Labour groups are perhaps 
as much differences of temperament as anything else. Mr. Bevan possesses 
both the clannishness of the miner and the distrust of middle-class comfort 
natural to a working-class boy denied a secondary-school education; 
while Mr. Harold Wilson embodies the type of young worker who has 
gone to Oxford on scholarships and has steadily refused to be seduced 
by its dangerous charm. Unlike Mr. Attlee or the late Sir Stafford Cripps, 
they have no common social background with Conservative leaders. Their 
radicalism is thus characterized by a social rancor which it may be hoped 
will disappear with the growing democratization of the English social 
experience. Secondly, the issue will be resolved satisfactorily to the degree 
that the official party leadership deals with it in a statesmanlike fashion. 
There is always a temptation to treat dissentients as heretics guilty of 
unorthodox opinions. If they are expelled, it is made extremely difficult 
for them to carry their case against the National Executive Committee 
to the Annual Conference; the overwhelming preponderance of the trade- 
union votes prevented Mr. Platts-Mills from addressing the Conference of 
1948 after his expulsion.*® A constituency party whose parliamentary 
member has been expelled, moreover, is often accorded treatment from 
Transport House that borders on harsh command; the Gateshead Central 
Labour party, Mr. Zilliacus’ constituency organization, was driven to com- 
plain bitterly in 1949 that it had been afforded no opportunity of consul- 
tation with the National Executive Committee before its member was 
expelled in that year.*® It is difficult to see how a member of Mr. Bevan’s 
stature can be treated so cavalierly. But if any attempt is made to silence 
him or his adherents summarily or to discourage ample and fair discussion 
of their views it can only be to the ultimate discredit of the entire Labour 
movement. 

It is doubtful, finally, if any division within the Labour party, however 
serious, could lead to any widespread redistribution of party membership. 
This is to say, in other words, that the thesis that there is now little that 
separates the two major parties must be viewed with a high degree of 
skepticism. Formal electoral statements tend to agree. But there always 
reside behind items of policy theories of ultimate social constitution which 
rarely enter overtly into public discussion yet are intimately related to the 
ways in which a political party would move to implement those items. 
The Labour party believes in government of the “rank and file” by the 
“rank and file,” a prejudice it has inherited from the disciplined democ- 


hee | the Fiftieth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (London: Transport House, 1951), pp. 


39 —_— of the Forty-Seventh Annual Conference of the Labour Party (London: Transport House, 1947), 
120-21. See especially the remarks of Mr. Edgar Duchin, speaking for the Haldane Society. 
© Report of the Forty-Eighth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (London: Transport House, 1949), 
pp. -27. See especially the remarks of Mr. G. C. Esther, speaking for the Gateshead Central 
as party and those of Mr. Sam Watson, speaking for the National Executive. 
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racy of the chapel and the trade-union branch. The Conservative, on the 
other hand, is convinced of the superiority of government by a few en- 
dowed with a high sense of moral obligation to the many. Hegelian-wise, 
he sets the state or the community over against the individual as a higher 
end; he is thus tempted, like Mr. Hogg, to speak vaguely of “preserving 
the mystique of a traditional authority” ** in terms calculated to disturb 
even the philosophical idealism of Lord Lindsay. He is certain that the 
government of his class is in the natural order of things. Wherever it is 
challenged with strength he will yield to the pressure of events. But it is 
always difficult for the observer to know whether it is a lasting conversion 
or a temporary retreat. Is the common sense of Mr. Amery the true voice 
of the Conservative? Or is it the vitriolic hatred of the socialist which 
allows itself to escape in angry books like Mr. Colm Brogan’s Our New 
Masters? It is at least sure that there is sufficient uncertainty to prevent 
any mass migration from the ranks of one party to those of the other. 

Only the Liberal party, indeed, seems destined for fundamental 
change. The English voter is rarely prepared to waste his vote on a party 
unlikely ever to be able to form a government. The most recent election 
returns indicate pretty decisively that the Liberal voter is beginning to act 
on that principle.*? If he continues in that habit the real significance, as 
distinct from the accidental importance, of his leaders will decline. They 
will become the disjecta membra of a once great party. If it be urged 
that that is likely to encourage the eclipse of liberalism by the two major 
party machines the answer is that liberalism, as much as anything else, 
is a mode of thought only indirectly related to the forms of political 
competition. Mutual tolerance, an instinctive distaste for the sensational 
and the dramatic, a kindly skepticism of the politician, a reluctance to 
press advantages which means, as Mr. Dooley once said, that whereas the 
Americans defeat their enemies, the English disqualify them: these are 
still the habits of the average Englishman, and in a world in which they 
are challenged on all sides he is encouraged to cherish them all the more 
passionately. So long as he does, England, whatever the professional 
pessimists like Mr. Evelyn Waugh or Mr. George Orwell may say, is 
unlikely to become a collectivist prison-house. It will have to endure hard 
times. But it will see no necessity for equating hard times with the crea- 
tion of authoritarian government. For those who make that equation have 
really lost their belief in the capacity of the common man for responsible 
self-government. And where that belief declines the democratic habit 
rapidly disappears. 


“1 Quintin Hogg, op. cit., p. 27. 


* See the statistics of the October, 1951, General Election in the Economist, November 3, 1951, pp. 1026-27. 
hey would seem to indicate that, of the total Liberal vote, some 15 per cent abstained, some 30 
per cent voted Labour and some 55 per cent voted Conservative. It is significant that the large 
Conservative gains were almost invariably made in constituencies where the Liberal poll had been 
fairly heavy in February, 1950. Of the 21 seats captured by the Conservatives from Labour, 17 

had lost their Liberal candidate since 1950. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
HE INTERSTATE COMPACT is older than the Constitution; yet 


its extensive use is one of the newest phenomena in American 

government. Until a generation ago, it was the rare compact that 
did more than solemnize a boundary settlement or handle some modest 
problem connected directly with boundary area administration. But in 
recent times, the states have gradually progressed beyond this limited 
concept of the interstate compact’s usefulness. In the 1920’s and 1930's 
beginnings were made in its adaptation to the problems of interstate water 
allocation, natural resource conservation, rehabilitation of convicts, and 
metropolitan area development.t The decade of the forties brought a 
number of additional compacts in some of these fields, and toward the 
end of the period, expansion into the field of higher education.? 

The past two years have seen even greater resort to the interstate 
compact. In fact, it seems probable that more of these interstate agree- 
ments have been consummated since 1950 than in any previous two year 
period,® and it is certain that more plans than ever before are now afoot. 
Some of this recent activity has been in old and well-tried fields while 
other agreements are in wholly new realms like civil defense and military 
aid. That more thought is being given to further use of interstate compacts 
is evidenced in part by recent actions of the Governors’ Conference and 
by the renewed interest of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws.‘ 

The comparatively sudden multiplications of compacts and of the 
uses to which they are being put has brought a series of practical problems 
whose solutions can be found only in the developing experience of state 
1 Examples of the compacts consummated during this period are: water allocation, Colorado River Com- 

pact, for the text see 45 Stat. 1057; natural resource conservation, Interstate Oil Compact, for the 

text see 49 Stat. 932; rehabilitation of criminals, Interstate Compact for the Supervision of Parolees 
and Probationers, for the text see Handbook on Interstate Crime Control (Chicago: Council of 


State Governments, 1949), p. 47; metropolitan area development, Port of 7 York Authority, for 
the text see The Port of New York Authority Treaties and Statutes Vol. I, p. 7 (1948). 


2In 1949 the Southern Regional Education Compact came into operation. See cet The Legal Basis 
for a Southern University Interstate Agreement without Co 1 Consent, 38 Ky. L.J. 347 
(1950); Ivey, “Regional Education: It is Working in the South, ” State Government, Vol. 22, 
December, 1949, p. 278. A similar compact, the Northwestern Regional Education Compact, has 
come into operation among some of the western states. See Book of the States 1952-53 (Chicago: 
Council of State Governments), p 





3 For a compilation of these compacts see Book of the States, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 


4 See Resolution III of the 1951 Governors’ Conference, October 3, 1951. The National Conference of 
mmissioners on Uniform State Laws has reactivated its committee on interstate compacts. The 
committee has offered its aid in the drafting of such agreements. 
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officials, and to some extent, in new decisions of the courts. This article 
is intended to examine some of the significant developments in the com- 
pact field during the past few years. 


A LANDMARK DECISION 


Until quite recently, the interstate compact was surrounded by much 
legal uncertainty. Of course, it was clear that compacts were binding on 
the states which ratified them.’ But there was no firm judicial answer 
to two important questions: (1) How extensively can states cooperate with 
one another where such cooperation depends on the establishment of 
joint agencies with real power? (2) Can states obligate themselves to 
finance such joint agencies over long periods of time? So long as compacts 
were used primarily in the adjustment of boundary lines, there was no 
occasion for the courts to answer either of these questions. But if states 
were to use the device in order to create and maintain patterns of con- 
tinuous cooperative action, both power and money for the interstate 
agencies would be necessary. In fact, an increasing number of interstate 
agreements beginning with the Port of New York Authority Compact of 
1921 had outfitted interstate agencies with both power and funds.® 

The first serious challenge to a state’s capacity to delegate power to 
an interstate agency and undertake its share of continuing financial bur- 
dens came in State ex rel Dyer v. Sims.’ The litigation was precipitated 
when the state auditor of West Virginia refused to honor a warrant on the 
treasury for the amount of West Virginia’s 1949 contribution to the budget 
of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commission. This amount 
had been duly appropriated by the state legislature, but the auditor con- 
tended that West Virginia’s purported ratification of the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Compact *® was invalid. The reasons advanced 
in support of this contention were that the legislature could not constitu- 
tionally delegate power to agencies outside the state and that the legisla- 
ture could not bind its successors to make appropriations. In the auditor’s 
view, the compact did both of these things. The highest court of West 
Virginia agreed,® but in April, 1951, the United States Supreme Court 
held the West Virginia ratification valid. 

Although there were three separate opinions, all nine justices reached 
the same result. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, writing for the majority, was 
of the opinion that the delegation of powers made to the Ohio Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission was no greater than that made to many 


5 Virginia v. West Virginia, 246 U.S. 565 (1918). 

*For an example see Interstate Sanitation Compact, 49 Stat. 932 (1935). 
7341 U.S. 22 (1951). 

854 Stat. 752 (1940). 

*State ex rel. Dyer v. Sims, 58 S. E. 2d 766 (W.Va. 1950). 
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state agencies. Accordingly, the compact did not conflict with any inhibi- 
tions contained in the West Virginia constitution. The clear implication 
is that the agency created by the compact is in effect a state agency of 
West Virginia and so raises no extraordinary problems respecting delega- 
tion of powers. In a sense, this decision was foreshadowed a number of 
years ago in Helvering v. Gerhardt.’° It was there recognized that the 
Port of New York Authority was a joint agency of New York and New 
Jersey, established by compact. However, the Dyer case meets the question 
squarely and takes a much more significant step by recognizing that an 
interstate agency can be an agency of each of the compacting states on 
the same footing as agencies wholly internal to the state. 

Nor did the question of finance present a serious problem for the 
Court. It decided that the financial provisions of the compact did not 
contravene the provisions of the state constitution. 

In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice Jackson went even further than 
the majority.1! Using the doctrine of estoppel common in the law of 
contracts, he reasoned that since a compact is a contract, any state which 
leads other parties to rely on its adherence may not later assert its inability 
to perform. According to this view, the state would have validly bound 
itself even if some provision of its constitution could be construed so as 
to prohibit such adherence. The only exception would be in cases where 
the constitutional prohibition was clear and unequivocal so as to put other 
compacting states on notice as to the limitation. Since state constitutions 
do not contain such clear prohibitions against the making of compacts and 
the assuming of obligations under them, the Jackson view allows the states 
as much freedom of action as they are ever likely to need. 

The tone of the decision in Dyer v. Sims is of equal importance with 
the actual holding. The assurance with which the Court considers inter- 
state agencies established by compact to be on a par with other state 
agencies, and the ease with which the Court finds compact obligations 
binding, indicate that he who questions the validity of an interstate 
compact bears a heavy burden of proof. Apparently, the Supreme Court 
will decide in favor of the interstate agreement wherever it is possible 
to do so. 

The firm legal foundation laid by this decision definitely enhances 
the utility of the compact device. In particular, states may create interstate 
administrative agencies by compact without some of the legal doubts 
that previously could have been raised.1* Such joint agencies are useful 
in many fields. Their use in dealing with metropolitan area problems 
is emphasized by recent developments. 


2© 304 U.S. 405 (1938). 
31 341 U.S. 22, 35 (1951). 
42 Of course, this does not mean that litigation over compacts will not arise. In fact, at this writing, 


Texas and New Mexico are parties to an original suit before the Supreme Court involving rights 
under the Rio Grande Compact, 53 Stat. 785 (1939). 
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INTERSTATE METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The establishment of the Port of New York Authority by interstate 
compact '* between New York and New Jersey in the early twenties 
marked the first use of a compact to establish a joint administrative agency 
of two states. It also was the first major instance of the use of an inter- 
state agreement to meet the peculiar problems of a metropolitan area 
jurisdictionally divided by a state boundary. The Port Authority has 
achieved striking success. It was originally created to integrate the railroad 
facilities and terminals of the interstate metropolitan area, but was unable 
to make any major progress toward that objective.** With the rise of 
motor vehicle and air transport, however, it has proven an effective 
instrument in the integration of the metropolitan area through the plan- 
ning, construction, and operation of facilities for these types of transporta- 
tion.> At present, it is operating the principle interstate river crossings, 
the major airports, bus and truck terminals, and some harbor facilities 
in the area. Many of these works have been constructed in whole or in 
part by the Authority and financed by bond issues secured by the revenues 
received from operations. The Authority’s accomplishments provide an 
outstanding example of joint planning for a two-state metropolitan area, 
but the parent compact largely limits the agency’s planning to transporta- 
tion, while its scope is confined because its facilities must be self-sustaining. 

Two other interstate problems of the New York harbor area have 
since been treated functionally in other compacts. The water pollution 
problem is being handled by the Interstate Sanitation Commission estab- 
lished by compact between New York and New Jersey in 1935, and 
subsequently joined by Connecticut.'® Here again, the joint state agency 
has achieved a notable success so that abatement of pollution in the waters 
of the three-state metropolitan area is well within sight. New York and 
New Jersey have also established a joint agency, the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission,'* to administer parks in the area that serve citizens 
of both states. This compact was also designed to prevent either state 
from alienating or utilizing for other purposes park lands that were of 
interest to the citizens of the other. 

Until recently the use of the interstate compact for joint planning 
and the joint administration of facilities was limited to the New York- 
New Jersey urban area. Yet, some of the most important metropolitan 
areas of the United States are transected by state boundary lines. Chicago, 


13 See note 1, supra. 
14 See Erwin W. Bard, Port of New York Authority (New York: Columbia University Press, 1942). 


15 See Frederick L. Bird, A Study of the Port of New York Authority (New York: Dun & Bradstreet, 
1949). 


16 See note 6, supra. 
7 For text see 50 Stat. 719 (1937). 
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Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City, Washington, D.C., and their environs 
fall into this category. Obviously, the list includes some of the largest 
American cities, but it could be extended to cover a number of smaller 
cities and those urban areas where future growth may extend into adjacent 
states. Moreover, the well marked trend toward decentralization and 
growth at the periphery will tend both to extend and to intensify the 
difficult planning and administrative problems raised by multi-state urban 
areas. These problems are further complicated when a metropolitan area 
is divided by a state line, which creates a basic jurisdictional division of 
what is in the main a single area. The only device that affords a secure 
bridge for this jurisdictional gap and makes possible joint planning and 
administration of those matters which must be handled on the basis 
of the area as an entity is the interstate compact. 

One of the most significant developments in the growing utilization 
of the interstate compact in recent years has been the adoption of agree- 
ments for the St. Louis and Philadelphia metropolitan areas. Basically, 
both compacts are modeled on the Port of New York Authority precedent. 
They create joint interstate agencies to undertake similar services for 
those areas. But in both cases the interstate agreements make provision 
for possible wider use of the instrument in the performance of common 
functions in the interstate urban area. 

The Bi-State Development Agency compact of Missouri and Illinois 
in 194918 established that body as a joint agency of the two states to 
construct and operate bridges, tunnels, airports, and terminal facilities in 
the St. Louis metropolitan area, and to issue bonds for the financing of 
these works based upon the revenues they produce. In addition to these 
functions analogous to those of the New York authority, the St. Louis 
body is also given broad planning powers. It is to plan and establish 
policies for sewage and drainage facilities and “to make plans for submis- 
sion to the communities involved for coordination of streets, highways, 
parkways, parking areas, terminals, water supply and sewage and disposal 
works, recreational and conservation facilities and projects, land use pat- 
tern and other matters in which joint or coordinated action of the 
communities within the area will be generally beneficial.” *® Under these 
authorizations the Bi-State agency may undertake general planning for its 
area. Further, “The Bi-State Agency shall from time to time make plans 
for the development of the district; and when such plans are duly ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the two states, they shall be binding upon 
both states with the same force and effect as if incorporated in this 


18 For the text see “‘A Bi-State Development Agency for the Missouri-Illinois Metropolitan Area,” Report 
to the Governors and General A of I i and Illinois (1949), pp. 26-29. 


19 Tllinois-Mi i Develop Compact, Art. III, sec. 2. 
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compact.””° In other words, the compact may be employed to establish 
common plans for the metropolitan area which would become part of the 
compact and accordingly binding within and upon both states. Of course, 
in this connection the compact contemplates close cooperation and coordi- 
nation with the local governments in the area and specifically provides 
that their property may not be taken by the Bi-State Agency without their 
consent. It is interesting to speculate upon the possible effect of a “home 
rule” provision in a state constitution if one of the localities in such a 
compact-area should raise this issue against a common plan adopted 
under a compact. But the issue can only be determined in terms of a 
specific situation, though it should be noted that the decision in Dyer 
v. Sims indicates that the courts would probably support the compact 
arrangement in most instances. The Delaware River Port Authority Com- 
pact of 1951 between Pennsylvania and New Jersey”! similarly establishes 
a joint agency with the basic role of planning, constructing, and operating 
joint facilities in the fashion of the New York Port Authority. But again 
the compact is featured by provisions that permit a later expansion of the 
role of the interstate agency. The agreement permits the Delaware River 
Authority, if privately operated facilities are inadequate, to prepare plans 
and recommend the establishment of a Philadelphia-Camden metropolitan 
area rapid-transit system, and upon the approval of both states’ Governors, 
to establish and operate these rapid-transit facilities. While the provision 
is carefully hedged and conditioned, it does open a potential path for 
subsequent expansion of the role of the compact through the establishment 
of a major project for the area. It is well known that one of the modern 
problems of American cities, particularly of some of our great metropolitan 
areas, is the rise of motor vehicle traffic and motor vehicle commuting, 
especially by private automobiles, with the consequent need for ever 
greater arteries of traffic flow and relief for both traffic and parking con- 
gestion. The solution of these problems is rendered even more difficult 
when the metropolitan region embraces territory in several states. This 
situation is particularly acute in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
area where it has given a new slant to the problem the Port Authority 
was originally established to meet. That agency was designed to secure 
the adoption of a “comprehensive plan” for rail transportation and termi- 
nal operations in the area. Unable to achieve this objective it has devel- 
oped a great system of facilities for motor and air transport with the result 
that it has enhanced the trend from “steel” to “rubber” in transportation. 


” Ibid., Art. Ill, sec. 8, par. 5. 


21N. J. Laws, c. 288 (1951), Pa. Laws Act 274 (1951). For consent legislation see H.R. 5502, 82d Cong., 
Ist Sess. (1951). 
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As a number of surveys, public and private,?? have pointed out, the lack 
of sufficient direct rail facilities crossing the water boundary that separate 
the two states has resulted in a decline in rail commutation and an ex- 
pansion of motor vehicle commuting with an intensification of the prob- 
lems which the latter creates. In response to this situation the 1952 
legislative sessions in both states established commissions to make recom- 
mendations for the solution of the interstate rapid-transit problem.” The 
utilization of an interstate authority, either the present Port Authority 
or a new body, for this purpose is obviously among the possiblities. 

Even problems that are largely local in character become more in- 
volved in a multi-state metropolitan area. While air pollution control 
raises many technical problems of considerable complexity, it usually 
does not involve major jurisdictional questions. Normally it can be han- 
dled on a local basis. But when smoke and air fumes are blown across 
a state line joint state action is needed if effective control is to be attained. 
This situation in the New York metropolitan area has now caused both 
New York and New Jersey to appropriate money for a survey** by the 
Interstate Sanitation Commission with the probable result that this water 
pollution abatement compact ultimately will be amended to give the 
interstate agency control over air pollution as well. 

The needs of the heavily populated region of which the New York 
and Philadelphia areas are a part have led to the formulation of still 
another compact. This agreement is primarily designed to assure adequate 
supplies of potable water for these urban communities, but it is of the 
river basin rather than metropolitan area type. 


DELAWARE RIVER COMPACT 


Since the famous Colorado River agreement in the early twenties?® 
the interstate compact has been widely used in the allocation of the 
waters of interstate river basins.2° The use of the compact for this purpose 
has been largely confined to the irrigation areas of the west.?7 UsuaHy, 
these agreements have been limited to allocation of waters. However, 
several recent compacts, of which the Upper Colorado Basin Compact 
is the most notable example,?* also establish administrative machinery. In 


22 See Report of New York Port Authority (1937), Report of New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development (1951), Regional Plan Bulletin 77 (1951), and New Jersey Regional Planning 
Commission, Report on Improved Rapid Transportation for the Metropolitan Region of New York 
and New Jersey (1952). 

23 New Jersey, Sen. 166 (1952); New York, Sen. 3531 (1952). 

24.N.Y. Laws c. 454 (1952). In New Jersey funds are to be made available from previous appropriations. 
It should be noted that in January, 1949, the Governments of the United States and Canada 
requested the International Joint Commission to study air pollution particularly as it affects such 
border urban areas as Detroit-Windsor. 

2845 Stat. 1057. 

26 See National Resources Planning Board, Interstate Water Compacts 1785-1941 (1942). 

27 See Colorado Water Conservation Board, Interstate Compacts (1946). 

2863 Stat. 31 (1949). 
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the East, water compacts have been largely limited to the abatement of 
pollution?® and in several cases have created joint administrative machin- 
ery for that purpose.*® The proposed Delaware River Basin compact*? 
makes a new departure. It is the first important agreement of the water- 
sharing type in the eastern states. But of much more significance, it would 
establish a Delaware River Basin Water Commission and provide for the 
construction of a series of dams and other facilities to be built and oper- 
ated by that body. The works would be financed through the issuance by 
the commission of bonds secured by revenues received from the sale of 
water. The projects envisaged are designed to meet two essential needs. 
First, they would make available adequate sources of water to metropolitan 
areas in three of the riparian states, particularly to New York City, north- 
eastern New Jersey and Philadelphia. It should be noted that one of 
these areas, New York City, lies outside the basin. Second, the construc- 
tion of the proposed reservoirs would increase the flow of water in the 
Delaware River during periods of low run-off to the advantage of indus- 
try, recreational use, and the oyster fisheries in the lower reaches of the 
stream. A report of the committee which drew the instrument summarizes 
the purposes of the agreement as follows: 

To effectuate cooperation among the signatory states for the development, utiliza- 
tion, control, and conservation of the water resources of the Delaware River Basin in 
order to assure an adequate water supply (1) to meet domestic and industrial require- 
ments; (2) to provide an adequate minimum flow for the protection of public health, for 
the benefit of industry and fisheries, including oysters, clams and shellfish; for animal 
and aquatic life, for recreation, for general sanitary conditions, including the prevention 
and abatement of pollution and for the prevention of undue salinity; and (3) to provide 
for such other incidental uses of water as navigation, flood control, production of hydro- 
electric power and other related uses.” 

To this end, the committee states, the compact would empower the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission “to plan, finance, construct, operate and 
maintain dams, reservoirs and other appurtenant structures within the 
Delaware River Basin above Trenton Falls for the storage and effective 
regulation of water resources.” ** While the compact and the public 
works it envisages are centered on the theme of more effective water use 
and conservation, the construction and financing powers of the interstate 
commission and the fact that water conservation and consumption are the 
key to basin development in the Delaware valley tend to make the pro- 
posed Delaware Basin Commission the closest approach on the interstate 
level to the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is significant that the possible 


2? Examples are the Potomac Valley Pollution and Conservation Compact of 1937 (54 Stat. 748), and the 
New England Pollution Compact of 1947 (61 Stat. 682) . 


% Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact, see note 8, supra. Interstate Sanitation Compact, see 
note 6, supra. 


31 For the text see N.J. Laws, c. 283 (1951); New York Assembly No. 2569 (1952). 


%2 Report of drafting committee, (a) Proceedings Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin- 
Annual Meeting 


33 Ibid., (c). 
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use of interstate compacts with federal participation for over-all basin 
development is now being considered for the Missouri and Columbia 
basins. The adoption of the Delaware compact would signalize not only 
a further expansion of the employment of interstate compacts, but also 
a new approach to river basin development. New Jersey, Delaware and 
New York have adopted legislation permitting those states to participate 
in the compact. Similar legislation is now being studied by a special 
commission in Pennsylvania (the other state involved) for consideration 
in the 1953 legislative session. However, if all four states ratify the 
proposed interstate compact, it may face trouble at the federal level when 
Congressional consent is sought. Another previously proposed interstate 
compact of comprehensive character, the Connecticut River Compact of 
the 1930’s was never consummated because of opposition from federal 
agencies, notably the Federal Power Commission.** 


New ENGLAND FLoop CoNTROL 


The severe floods of March, 1936, took a heavy toll of life and prop- 
erty in the New England area. As a consequence, the people of the region 
became acutely aware of the need for flood control. Within a period of 
months, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut nego- 
tiated and ratified an ambitious compact for the Connecticut River, and 
the states of New Hampshire and Massachusetts ratified an almost identi- 
cal agreement for the Merrimac.** In taking this action the states had the 
encouragement of the national government.** These compacts provided 
for the construction, maintenance, and operation of systems of flood 
control reservoirs in the two watersheds; for an equitable division of the 
tax losses resulting from the taking of land for such reservoirs; for a 
number of other undertakings incident to major flood control programs, 
and for the possible development of hydroelectric power. Most of the 
money for the initial construction of the flood control projects was to come 
from funds allotted pursuant to the federal Flood Control Act of 1936.%7 
However, the states were to provide the sites and were to be responsible 
for maintenance and operation of the completed projects. 

If these two flood control agreements had received the requisite con- 
sent of Congress, it seems likely that the entire compact movement would 
be much further along today. Of course, it is not possible to know for 
certain whether the states involved would have cooperated successfully 


%4 For opposition of the Federal Power Commission see Memorandum to the Commerce Committee of the 


U.S. Senate on S.J. Res. 177, H.J. 430, H.J. 435 and H.J. 436 (1937). 


35 For the text of the Connecticut and Merrimac compacts of 1937, see National Resources Planning 
Board, Interstate Water Compacts, pp. 96-115. 


36 See Report of the New England Planning Commission, Water Resources of New England (1937). See 
also Flood Control Act of 1936, 49 Stat. 1591. 


37 See note 36, supra. 
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in programs of the complexity contemplated by the Connecticut and 
Merrimac compacts. Fifteen years ago, much less was known about this 
formal device for interstate cooperation and about administration by inter- 
state agencies. But there was one compact of comparable scope enjoying 
ever increasing success—that providing for the Port of New York Author- 
ity. Then too, the speed and enthusiasm exhibited by the four states gives 
some evidence that interstate development of these two river basins might 
have prospered. Had it done so, the New England experience would now 
be available for the guidance of the new undertaking on the Delaware 
and for the cooperative efforts now being considered for the Missouri and 
Columbia River basins. But a threat of presidential veto blocked the joint 
resolution consenting to the flood control compacts and these agreements 
never came into force.** 

President Roosevelt’s action came as a considerable surprise and 
caused much bitterness in New England. The sudden opposition to the 
Connecticut and Merrimac compacts stemmed from the fears of the 
Federal Power Commission lest Congressional approval of the agreements 
with their provision for possible development of hydroelectric power under 
state control might becloud the jurisdiction of FPC in the two river basins. 

The denial of opportunity for interstate cooperation on the Connecti- 
cut and Merrimac is all the more regrettable because later experience has 
shown that it was unnecessary. For on several subsequent occasions, 
Congress and state legislatures have conditioned approval or ratification 
of compacts by restrictive clauses in their enabling legislation.*® Congress 
might have used this approach in consenting to the flood control agree- 
ments. The consent legislation could have contained a proviso making it 
clear that Congressional consent was given on the condition that nothing 
contained in the compact be construed to obstruct or defeat the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission with respect to any matter over 
which it otherwise would have control. 

However, the threatened veto ended the matter for the time being 
at least. The Army Engineers undertook several projects of reservoir 
construction as a unilateral program of the national government. Accord- 
ingly, a principal problem dealt with by the original compacts, but not 
covered by the flood control program of the Army Engineers was the 
matter of loss of tax revenues. It was, of course, still true that the taking 


38 For opposition of the President supporting the position of the Federal Power Commission see Annual 
Report Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers (1938), p. 61 (letter to Governor Cross of Connecti- 
cut). See also Colorado Water Conservation Board, 2 Interstate Compacts, p. 122 (1946). 

% Until 1943 Congress granted consent to the Interstate Oil Compact only for two year periods. It now 
extends consent to this instrument for four year periods. Similarly, Congress originally limited 
the duration of the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact and required a report from the inter- 
state commission, 56 Stat. 267 (1942). A number of states conditioned ratification of the Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Compact upon action by other states. The Republican River, 57 
Stat. 86 (1943), and Belle Fourche, 58 Stat. 94 (1944) compacts were conditioned by the states 
upon Congressional action agreeing to observe certain specific principles set forth in these compacts. 
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of land for the building of flood control installations removed large 
parcels of real estate from local tax rolls. This burden was particularly 
heavy in Vermont and New Hampshire where a large proportion of the 
reservoirs are necessarily located. Since the major flood damage on the 
Connecticut is likely to occur in the thickly settled Massachusetts and 
Connecticut portions of the watershed, the desirability of distributing these 
tax losses more equitably still remained. 

The new Connecticut River Compact of 1951 * ratified by all four 
of the states in the watershed, provides for such an apportionment of tax 
losses and creates an interstate commission with power to do some plan- 
ning and to administer this financial program. A similar compact for the 
Merrimac has been negotiated but has not yet been acted upon by the 
states. 

The present compact has accomplished an important result. The 
proper division of financial burdens can be an obstinate problem and it is 
a tribute to the spirit of cooperation among the states concerned that they 
could come to an agreement which calls upon downstream states to 
assume obligations which almost certainly could not otherwise have been 
enforced against them. If the present compact is modest by comparison 
with the original draft of the late thirties, it is only because circumstances 
have altered since then and because the original agreement failed to 
come into force for reasons beyond the control of the states. 

It is possible that the management of the waters of the Connecticut 
and Merrimac would be more advanced today if the original compacts 
had received Congressional consent subject to whatever conditions were 
necessary to protect the federal interest. Federal agencies should be careful 
not to block projects of interstate cooperation because of objections based 
upon fears of jurisdictional conflict. This is certainly true since the danger 
of conflict can be overcome by a conditional clause in the enabling legisla- 
tion. This problem is likely to arise more frequently from now on because 
compact proposals are becoming more numerous and varied. Indeed at the 
moment of writing there is at least one problem of this nature. New York 
and New Jersey have ratified a military aid compact which is open to 
membership by other states.*? It is now awaiting Congressional consent. 
In general the agreement formulates a common pattern of immunities, 
powers, and liabilities of the military forces of a state when rendering aid 
within the territory of another jurisdiction. It also includes a provision 
permitting “fresh pursuit” in the event of an emergency by state military 
forces into another signatory state in order to apprehend any persons 
seeking or “appearing” to seek the overthrow of the Government of the 


4 For the text see Mass. Acts and Resolves c. 692 (1951). 
41 For the text see N.Y. Laws, c. 16 (1951). 
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United States or of a signatory state. The emergency would arise 
in the event of invasion, disaster or insurrection or the imminent dan- 
ger thereof. The Senate has passed the bill consenting to the com- 
pact*? after receipt of a favorable report from its Committee on the 
Judiciary.** However, a memorandum attached to the committee report 
sets forth the opposition of the Department of Justice. That Department 
admits the general utility of the compact, but bases its opposition on two 
grounds. First, it states: “This Department is fearful of the possibilities 
of the military forces of the States infringing upon the investigative juris- 
diction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and interfering with the 
operation of the Bureau in the protection of the internal security of the 
United States.” ** Second, the Department argues that “flexible definition 
... might be applied to the words ‘appearing to seek’ possibly resulting in 
the hounding of persons by overzealous troops.” ** The Department fur- 
ther argues that militia in contrast to police officers are not trained to 
“handle such delicate tasks.” It would seem that the jurisdictional ob- 
jection could be overcome by a clause in the consent legislation specifically 
preserving the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Possibly, 
a provision in the Congressional consent could also mitigate the danger 
pointed out in the Department’s second objection, although clearly no 
provisions of the compact can supersede the protections of personal 
liberty embodied in the United States Constitution. 

It would be regrettable to forego the valuable contributions to civil 
defense contained in this compact because of an unwillingness to seek 
an adjustment of the issues. 


THE Civit DEFENSE CoMPACT 


There is no doubt that the national government has the constitutional 
power to wage war and to do those things necessary to the successful 
prosecution of a conflict. With the steady growth of mankind’s ability to 
make war suddenly over great distances, the scope of potential national 
action under the “war power” is expansible into every nook and cranny 
of the nation’s life. Conceivably in the throes of emergency the entire 
balance of the federal system could be set aside. Modern war is more 
and more dependent upon the civilian population and civilian installa- 
tions. It, therefore, constantly improves its ability to strike at these vital 
areas. But raids launched against the indispensable civilian core of a 
nation must be countered by action at the target to limit its vulnerability 
and mitigate the damage. At the moment of the blow this must be done 
S, 968, 82d Cong., Ist Sess. (1951). 

“Sen. Rep, No. 951, 82d Cong., Ist Sess. (1951). 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
* Ibid. 
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locally in the first instance. Effective civilian defense therefore can be 
established only by coordination of all governmental levels. In the last 
war a civil defense organization was established in the states and localities 
under the aegis and with the aid of the national government. For a period 
the organizational pattern wavered between direct national-local relation- 
ships and organization through the states. Then the normal American 
federal pattern of channeling through the states was adopted. In the 
present crisis the state-local pattern of organization was adopted at the 
outset. The 1950 report of the National Security Resources Board, Uni- 
ted States Civil Defense, said: “The state is the key operating unit. It is 
the ‘field army’ of civil defense.”** But between crises the art of war has 
progressed. A higher degree of civil defense organization is now required 
together with a more closely integrated pattern of national-state-local 
coordination in meeting emergencies. A vital part of such improved co- 
ordination is the establishment of more developed plans and procedures 
for interstate cooperation in the rendering of mutual aid across state lines. 
The instrumentality selected for this purpose is the interstate compact. 
The Model Interstate Civil Defense Compact was drafted during the 
closing months of 1950.47 It provides for the duties, rights, immunities 
and privileges of the civil defense forces of an aiding state when answering 
a request in another state and for liabilities arising out of such action. 
The agreement establishes a basic principle as to costs, but also permits 
them to be assumed by the national government or to be provided for 
by supplementary agreements among two or more states. Similarly, a 
definite formula as to costs and responsibilities in connection with evacuees 
is included in the instrument. 

After the civil defense compact had been drafted, the next steps in 
the process naturally related to securing Congressional consent and state 
ratifications. In most respects, these tasks seemed little different than usual. 
Of course, the number of states involved was larger than usual and the 
desirability of speed was especially great. Indeed this latter consideration 
was underlined by the fact that most state legislatures would meet early 
in 1951 and then not until 1953. 

Since the drafting of the compact antedated the consent legislation, 
it seemed appropriate to assume that Congress would follow some estab- 
lished pattern in giving consent to this interstate agreement. Accordingly, 
the model compact provided that the agreement would come into force 
immediately upon ratification and the securing of the necessary Congres- 
sional assent. The states were also obligated to exchange authenticated 
copies of their compacts as enacted by their legislatures and to deposit 


4 See p. 5. 
47 For the text see N.Y. Laws, c. 674 (1951). 
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copies of these documents with the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
While this procedure would require a fair amount of clerical work, it did 
not promise any real difficulty. 

But Congressional consent was given in a wholly unexpected way. 
The Federal Civil Defense Act ** provided that compacts should lie before 
Congress for sixty days. If they were not disapproved within that period, 
the agreements were thereby deemed to have secured the necessary con- 
sent. Most readers will recognize this device as the now familiar practice 
employed to facilitate administrative reorganizations carried out by the 
President. Under most circumstances this arrangement probably has simi- 
lar advantages in the compact field. But in this particular instance its 
use resulted in some confusion. 

As they ratified the model compact, a number of states sent copies 
to the Senate and House as required by the consent legislation. But 
neither chamber had devised any system for keeping track of these notices 
of ratification. Accordingly, some of them were lost or mislaid and it be- 
came impossible to determine when the sixty days had expired. As a 
consequence, the date upon which states became bound by the compact 
was obscure. 

An even greater ambiguity resulted from the inevitable lack of coinci- 
dence in state ratification dates. For example, when States X and Y sent 
their ratified compacts to Washington on the first of March, the sixty 
day period began to run. On or about the first of May, they were presum- 
ably bound by an operative agreement. But what of State A whose 
ratification took place on April 15 and whose documents arrived in 
Washington shortly thereafter? Since State A had also ratified the model 
compact, it seemed probable that she was also bound by an operative 
agreement on May 1. But there was some uncertainty at the federal level 
that this was so. It was contended that each ratification had to lie before 
Congress for sixty days in order to determine whether the particular state 
ratification would meet with Congressional approval. According to this 
view, the arrival of each ratification signaled the conclusion of a separate 
compact even though the substance of the agreement was the model com- 
pact and even though the new ratifier was bound to all previous ratifiers. 
On the other hand, it was argued that in consenting to the model compact 
by permitting the first sixty day period to expire, Congress consented to the 
making of compacts in substantially the language of the model and that 
states thereafter became bound as they ratified the compact. If there were 
assurance that the emergencies to which the compact is addressed would 
not soon arise, the passage of time would automatically solve the problem. 
However, it has seemed desirable to secure the protections of the compact 


*P.L. 920, 8lst Cong., 2d Sess. (1951). 
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as soon as possible. Accordingly, a special form of legal notification has 
been devised to provide sufficient evidence of the exact date on which 
Congress is apprised that states consider themselves bound.*® 

Finally, it was necessary that Congress receive sufficient evidence that 
states had actually entered into an agreement and that the documents sent 
to Washington did not simply represent unilateral action taken by indi- 
vidual state governments. The special form of notice was also designed to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Still another problem was posed by the action of Maryland and 
Vermont. These two states ratified civil defense compacts which were 
identical with the model compact for the most part. However, in some 
places, there were substantial changes. Seemingly the Maryland enabling 
legislation gave the administrative officials of that state sufficient authority 
to conform its version to the compact as ratified by other states. However, 
the Vermont action allowed no such flexibility. Consequently, it was 
necessary to decide whether the Vermont variations meant that she had 
not effectively joined the compact or whether she could be accepted as 
a compacting state to the extent that the Vermont version coincided with 
the compact as ratified by other states. The New England Governors’ 
Conference®’ decided on the latter approach and the governors of those 
states are now in the process of signing a document which would indicate 
their acceptance of Vermont’s participation to the extent that the Ver- 
mont compact is similar to their own. 

The use of the interstate compact in establishing a basic procedure 
for mutual aid to meet the emergencies of defense and disaster is, in 
itself, a notable step. Equally significant is the wide and rapid adoption 
by the states of the compact method for this purpose. In 1951, forty-three 
states either entered into civil defense compactual arrangements or author- 
ized the use of such agreements. In all, twenty-three states have entered 
civil defense compactual arrangements in one form or another.®? Twenty 
states have by statute granted authority to their executives or civil defense 
officials to enter into civil defense compacts.®? Seemingly only five states 
have taken no action as yet.®? 


4 For some of the considerations involved see Federal Civil Defense Administration, Advisory Bulletin, 
o. 32, and the supplement thereto (1951). 


50 “‘With special reference to the Vermont compact it was unanimously understood that such compact 
was binding upon the State of Vermont and the remaining states of New England to the extent 
bn 


that its terms were similar to the rest of the compacts adopted throughout the area. . . . 
taken from minutes of July 26, 1951 meeting of the New England Governor’s Conference.) 

51 Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
and Oregon have adopted the model compact. Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida have 
entered into bilateral compacts based in the main on the provisions of the model compact. Ver- 
mont has adopted a modified form of the model compact. 

52 The following states have authorized civil defense compacts: Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Louisiana. 

53 Ari Iowa, Mississippi, North Dakota and North Carolina. 


Excerpt 
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The civil defense compact is also notable because it is open to mem- 
bership by neighboring foreign countries, their states or provinces. The 
only other compact which expressly provides for foreign participation is 
the Northeastern Forest Fire Prevention Compact of 1949.5* New Bruns- 
wick has sought to become a member of the forest fire agreement, but the 
Dominion Government has indicated that this is not possible.®* Efforts 
to secure Canadian participation in both compacts continue.®* Because 
the Canadian constitution does not contain any equivalent of our compact 
clause, it has been necessary to explore possible procedures for adherence 
on the Canadian side. If it should prove possible to secure coordination 
between Canada and the United States through provincial-state compacts, 
it would further strengthen the close relationships existing between the 
two countries. Since both countries are federal in structure, direct com- 
pactual relations among provinces and states would be of tremendous 
advantage. In dealing with particular subject matters through cooperative 
action, the governmental units which normally administer such activities 
internally would be able to undertake similar functions in cooperation 
with their counterparts on the other side of the international line. The 
opening of this additional procedure would make possible a more complete 
and more integrated pattern of relationships between the two nations. 

This article has sought to present the significant developments in the 
compact field during the past few years. These developments indicate 


that formal interstate agreements are being used for an ever-increasing 
variety of purposes. Some of the difficulties to which reference has been 
made are the natural results of the interstate compact’s expansion into 
new areas. However, the experience gained in these ventures can become 
the basis for even further effective use of the device. 


% For the text see 63 Stat. 271 (1949). 
53 An order of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council of the Province of New Brunswick on May 2, 1951 
(51496), provided for participation in the compact by that province. 


% A bill, H.R. 4764 82d Cong., Ist Sess. (1951), granting the consent of Congress to participation by 
madian provinces in the forest fire prevention compact recently passed the House of Representa- 
982) Report of the Committee on Ways and Means, H.R. Rep. No. 1683, 82d Cong., 2d Sess. 
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NDERSTANDING OF THE successful way in which profit-makers 
| | moved into control of social organization during the hundred years 

preceding 1929 centered necessarily in variations on a technological 
theme. That theme needed its setting: its history, its geography. But 
important as these were, they were not the drama itself. That—or, more 
properly, its third act—took on a power and velocity which, as we looked 
back, was breath-stopping but which, as it went on, was (as historical 
changes are apt to be) relatively unnoticed and without effect on accom- 
modative social institutions. This contemporary obliviousness to basic tech- 
nical change was why the tragic events which began in 1929 took so 
many people by surprise and why terror descended on a whole people 
like the mid-day darkness of a hurricane. The clouds would blow away 
in time and the deus ex machina would become visible; but for the mo- 
ment the moving causes were effectually hid behind the vague myths and 
the surviving folkways of an earlier way of life. There was a vast con- 
spiracy to conceal reality, a tacit agreement, in which each conspirator 
would be seen later to have done his bit, and effectively, but without 
knowing why: the preacher prescribing an ethical system which stressed 
disproportionately the parable of the talents; the teacher showing his pu- 
pils ways to get the better of one another, unconscious of the paradox in 
a society of determined individualists; the lawyer and the jurist treating 
the corporation as a person; the economist supplying the “laws” of com- 
petitive capitalism. Thus all had worked together. 

The exploitable techniques had begun as far back as the history of 
human intelligence could be traced. Their development had represented 
a carrying over of the scientific tradition into a new and fruitful field. 
Scientific management had been inextricably mixed with and dependent 
upon other evolutions, such as slide rules, paper work, new metals, and 
universal literacy. Each of these idea-chains and their fitting together had 
followed a pattern impossible to trace in detail. That was equally true 
of the social changes which had gone on at the same time; and it was not 
profitable to go beyond obvious utility in trying to account for them. In 
1929 we were plunged into what seemed like chaos by forces which would 
sometime be given a rational accountability, but which as they occurred 
seemed to arrive out of the blue. 

Frederick W. Taylor’s name is prominently associated with the 
late nineteenth-century culmination of these techniques. He, no doubt, 
had felt vaguely that his discoveries would have social effects; so, 
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in lesser degree, had other inventors. Yet Taylor’s objectives were 
narrow: outside his field, and especially in social generalization, he 
had been conventional. Even if, like Steinmetz, he had not been, 
he could have made no impression on the ethical and economic or- 
thodoxy then prevalent. Inventions were instruments for making money. 
Any sort of provision for social control over their effects was utterly be- 
yond consideration. One who suggested it would have been dismissed as 
a “socialist,” and would have obtained no hearing from anyone. The 
ability of social habit and conventional thinking to resist the encroachment 
of disturbing change was astonishing. The generation which thought that 
the work of Taylor and his colleagues had required no social or govern- 
mental concurrence was thoroughly conversant with the results of other 
technical impacts. Darwinism, for instance, had been an invention which 
had killed doctrinaire socialism in its infancy—in English-speaking lands, 
that is—and had imposed on the reformed Church a difficult period of 
accommodation. Why did everyone fail to see that Taylorism and the old 
capitalism could not exist in the same area? The Church had been in- 
telligent enough to excommunicate its heretics; but Americans, when the 
deluge of 1929 came upon them, still actually thought that Taylor had 
contributed to the supremacy of business. He was regarded as anything 
but a heretic. The economists might have understood the significance of 
scientific management if they had thought about it; but the literature 
of Taylorism never seemed to get onto their shelves. They were still 
parsing the phrases of Ricardo, Mill, Marshall, and Clark. Economics had 
retreated from the market place and the factory to the library and the 
classroom. It had no use for new knowledge.* 

In action, Taylorism (that is, all the techniques and processes of 
scientific management) had been one of the transforming forces of the 
nineteenth century. Another had been what Miss Tarbell was to call 
“the nationalizing of business.” 2 Together they had furnished categories 
into which many subsidiary and complementary forces and functions 
could be thrown. The depth and the breadth of business penetration was 
in those two ideas. They called up a picture of that meticulous precision 
1 Just as strange is the fact that Mr. Justice Brandeis was one of the earliest discoverers of Taylor. He had 

suggested that Taylorism might save the railroads. But as an interesting illustration of the im- 

ss, of orthodoxy, he had seen no connection between this and the inevitability of large 


operations. He ha "gone tight on using all his | i e for ion. He would turn out 
to be one of the New Deal’s most 


2Ida M. Tarbell, The Nationalizing of Business (New York: Macmillan Company, 1936). Here Miss 
Tarbell confined the period to 1878-98, but these were arbitrary limits imposed by the editors of the 
historical series to which she was contributing. This was the apogee; but the movement had im- 
portant phases before and after this period. Howard Lee McBain, commenting on the same matter 
in 1927 (The Living Constitution [New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927], p. 59) but in quite an- 
other connection, had used almost the same expression: “. . . the economic life of every industrial 
country has been and is being nationalized upon a tremendous and ever-widening scale. In the 
United States, transportation, communication, the consolidation and expansion of business enter- 
prise, the concentration of capital, the organization of labor, have all developed in almost complete 
disregard of state lines. Economically we have become largely integrated, unified, sectionally inter- 
dependent. This is indisputable fact.” 
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and measurement which made possible interchangeable parts, the con- 
veyor system of assembly, speeding up, and the economizing of energy. 
They called up, too, the centralization and specialization which took place, 
the radiation of organizational tentacles throughout the land, the decline 
of the shopkeeper anc small manufacturer, and the remarkable prolifera- 
tion of financial devices, all of which grew, spread, or coiled through the 
processes, which once had been so simple, of making and distributing 
goods. 

Possibly it was inevitable that rule of thumb had to give way to 
measurement, and local autonomy to nationalization, before industry could 
be civilized. It was said that without the incentives open to the “captains 
of industry” neither scientific management nor nationalization would 
have taken place; that the vast profits and the wide immunities had been 
necessary rewards; that the cutthroat tactics and ruthless dominations 
had been necessary licenses. It followed from this that only “business” 
could have accomplished what had been done in industry. Under any 
auspices subject to social check, or even thought of as measurable by the 
going moral standards, the whole process would have been so slow, so 
hampered, as to have been futile. The transformation would not have 
taken place. Tempo and concatenation were involved. Timing had been 
correct; things had fitted together. The interference of moralists, of those 
tormented by social conscientiousness, would have been spotty, whimsical. 
The logic could not have culminated in the vast articulation of the 1920's. 

Certainly there was nothing in Taylorism or in the nationalizing of 
business which had the remotest reference to prevailing professions of 
morality; and it can be argued that this freedom from restraint supplied 
a gusto and an energy which gave the period a character all its own. It 
also determined that, at their climax, the results should be cataclysmic 
as well as generally unforeseen. It was inevitable that forces like this at 
large in the nation, and affecting everything they touched, should produce 
minor, pre-climactic and sometimes violent reactions as their harsh dic- 
tates were successively imposed. It was by a tour de force that business 
had got hold of industrial processes in the first place; it had been more 
of the same thing which had kept it free to ravage persons and institutions 
almost at will, and later to build up and maintain immunities to standard 
morality and orthodox economics. It had been a very clever piece of 
work, as could be seen by one looking back and suddenly freed from the 
magic of its success. For a long time business profits served as rose-colored 
glasses on the eyes of good citizens. When catastrophe came, it came as to 
blind men who suddenly see, and note how different reality is from their 
imaginings. Business could steal, bribe, blackmail, crush the weak. It 
could do much more. It could make most people believe that all these 
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things were right, that they became so when there were profits in it. 
In such enterprises all were eager to share. This whole segment of Ameri- 
can life was, in fact, regarded as a “sphere of liberty” within which con- 
duct was governed by a special set of rules. These were, for the most part, 
of a sort calculated to expedite change rather than hamper it because 
profits were to be made out of change. This produced strange results. 
A factory might be built one year and abandoned the next, without pro- 
test or penalty of any sort. A public body which did such a thing would 
have been severely criticized. The production of necessities was increased 
or decreased in experimental search for the point of maximum returns, 
and that was considered prudent management. Public reaction can be 
imagined if the postal service, for instance, had done something like that! 
Private capital was wasted, the loss being accepted as inevitable, even 
desirable. 

There came a time, of course, when even the elementary morality of 
the business game was regarded as applicable or not, as the occasion 
warranted. The records of the Securities Exchange Commission hearings, 
a few years later, would be filled with a rich testimony on this point. But 
the Pujo Committee and its successors had, by 1933, detailed a record to 
which reformers, after the financial debacle, could revert. There would 
be years, following 1929, when financiers would be considered disreputable 
—they having been peculiarly close to the manipulations of the ’twenties. 
The public would demand honor among thieves—an illogical demand, no 
doubt; but the hundreds of thousands of little gamblers who had suddenly 
found that the game into which they had been lured was crooked were 
in no mood for logic. Crooked gambling, not gambling per se, was wrong. 
The staving off of public interference in any effective way was financed 
by the profits of the game itself. There was this to be said about big 
speculators in the years before 1929: they had been willing to pay for 
what they wanted. Easy come, easy go, had been the rule. What they 
had wanted was a salve for conscience. No price had been too high for 
that. They had bought newspapers, churches, radios, and legislatures 
with a terrifying lack of discrimination, and they had frequently received 
little in exchange for their money. But the spending had been so great in 
volume that shrewdness had been no matter. Preachers had preached, 
teachers had taught, publicists had publicized, “all going like sixty,” and 
it had all been for the glory of business. The theory was that business 
created wealth—a natural inference since businessmen owned or con- 
trolled the sources of it and could manage and dispose of it as they saw fit. 
Once the fine frenzy of “empire building” was over, and public criticism 
had begun to rise, the desire for respectability superseded the desire for 
admiration of more primitive virtues and the classic round of business- 
philanthropy-adulation was set up. 
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The campaign for respectability was more successful than might have 
been thought possible (perhaps preachers and teachers were more effective 
than they had been credited with being) and business became the most 
desirable career for an American. The pick of the younger generations 
went into it, thus at once stifling derogation and providing an atmosphere 
of stability for the system.’ 

In spite of appearances, the stability provided by respectable status 
and by superior personnel was more seeming than real. The basic contra- 
dictions in the system were not dissipated by academic degrees and deacon- 
ships in churches, by tastefully decorated offices or well dressed, uni- 
versity-trained juniors and customers’ men. They were only hidden more 
effectively. The dangers of social disturbance were immensely enhanced 
by these developments, and the helplessness of the class with all the pres- 
tige, all the reputed wisdom, and all the anointment, was one of the no- 
table features of the economic debacle. Nevertheless, America might have 
gone slower and ‘done better. Much of what was done so smartly, turned 
out to be waste ‘in a social sense, even though money was made out of it; 
yet the very fact of rapid change was one for the historian to note. He had 
also to note, if he were honest, that the lack of moral governance and the 
fatuous pretension of businessmen had contributed to that rapid change. 
If industry had not been developed by business, it would have taken much 
longer to develop; but we should not have had the crisis of the depression; 
also we should not, in 1933, have been about to have the New Deal. 

The nationalizing of business was rapid. Never before in history had 
changes of like importance taken place in a comparable length of time. 
The agriculture of 1850 would have been recognizable to an Egyptian 
fellahin in the time of the Pharaoh, and agriculture was only slightly more 
backward than industry. Production methods in making shoes, clothes, 
food products, and houses, were recognizably the same at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as they had been at the time of Christ. By 
the 1850’s steam had begun to affect very widely both manufacture and 
transportation; but there was still plenty of handwork in making goods, 
and it was the era of the clipper sailing ships. The serious changes came 
after this; indeed, they did not cumulate in such a way as to affect life 
profoundly until the next century had begun. Wide use of electricity, 
and the internal combustion engine, as well as the spread of scientific 
management, took place after 1900. Considering the transformation of 
3 Wall Street came to have its “old families,” its clubs whose memberships were handed down from 

father to son, its faithful old retainers, and all the appurtenances (as closely as could be approxi- 

mated) of plutocratic permanence. Some of the Morgan partners had open wood-fires in their offices 
in imitation of that ark of capitalism, “‘the City’ of London, which had survived so long. The 

Stock Exchange became a private club, and Mr. Whitney’s arrogance and exclusiveness during the 

long years of his presidency was a byword. Private school, university, and membership in the Ex- 

change was as natural a succession in America as Eaton, Oxford, and the civil service in England. 


All this appearance of permanence overlay the yeast of change so thickly that alternatives were sel- 
dom considered. 
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economic life which had occurred by 1933, this had to be set down 
as the thirty years in the world’s history of greatest significance to everyone 
then living. Considering also that these three decades of immense in- 
tellectual and organizational achievement had ended in disaster, not all 
the changes could have been advantageous. Something had gone wrong 
somewhere. Was it because business had usurped the management of 
this transition, and because business by its very nature was incapable 
of carrying the social responsibility supposed to be so safe in its custody? 
Even Cordell Hull, watching what had gone on from his safe seat in the 
House had grave doubts: “I had seen,” he said, “the predatory group of 
financiers and big-business men, from the Civil War on to the Wilson 
Administration, run away with Federal rule. . . .”* and certainly their 
rule had not proved to be beneficent. 

Exemption from custom and convention undoubtedly had contributed 
to the unprecedented speed of change. Business was rapacious in a 
Christian world; it was spendthrift in an economical world; it spread and 
expanded on an enormous scale in a world which believed in small enter- 
prise; it stifled competition almost at will in a world which believed in 
free trade; it set up arbitrary empires, governed by absolute dictators, in 
a world which thought itself democratic. Because it had been rapacious, 
spendthrift, large-scale, monopolistic, and absolute, it thrived in the body 
politic like a cancer among the normal cells of a living body—and, like 
the cancer, it made its host ill. The New Deal was to be an attempt to 
re-establish the old virtues and to discipline the upstart cells. The disaster 
would be laid to departures from the old paths of rectitude. Certainly, 
as he pondered these matters in Albany, that had been Governor Roose- 
velt’s view, with Louis Howe a strong reinforcing agent. Much public 
support could be counted on; for a politician to be against big business 
was a good deal like a preacher being against sin. There was plenty of 
sin—and plenty of big business—to be against. 

Doubts had begun to intrude even before the depression. They had 
been worm-like, at first, and not sufficient to change the course of events 
much. Perhaps the bigness of business was a technical rather than a moral 
matter. It would be some such dawning light that could account for the 
President’s hope for the “co-operation” of business which would find 
embodiment in the National Recovery Act.5 But even here, unorthodoxy 
was not to go unpunished. When the President should depart from the 
textbooks, the Court would remind him sharply of his apostasy. And, 
ironically, it would be the “liberal” Justice Cardozo who would administer 


* Memoirs (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 197. 


5 There is a certain significance in the fact that in the early ‘twenties Mr. Roosevelt himself had been 
the head of the National Construction Council — an organization which produced a “‘code’”’ long 
before NRA was projected. 
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the rebuke. Still, another spell of tilting at windmills would have to be 
undertaken for the sake of progressive pride. That was clear from the 
very first. Antitrust laws would be refurbished and simple wickedness 
would again be assailed. 

There was also the problem of democracy to be considered. Democ- 
racy is a word which is capable of touching off in Americans emotions 
of various sorts, but all of them mixed with a genuine reverence. Our 
peculiar history makes equality more real to us than to people in some 
other lands, though this has become less true in the twentieth century 
because of the disappearance of free land to which formerly everyone 
had thought he could go and plant himself along with his crops with 
some assurance of security. Those to whom this traditional alternative 
was no longer open were learning the weakness of maintaining that such 
opportunity still existed when, in fact, it did not. They still believed that 
it ought to be so; but they no longer pretended so consistently that it was 
so. The more fortunate folk found, to their concern, that a deep unrest 
was pulsing through the less prosperous population. It was intensified 
by the contrast between pretension and reality. Those who were filled 
with this unrest were not seeking after strange philosophies. What they 
wanted was what they had always been told they possessed. It had been 
drilled into them from their earliest years that anyone who worked and 
saved could “make good”—that is, could acquire competence and status. 
Through no fault of their own, and in spite of faithfully following all the 
copybook maxims, they were finding that they had no success. Sometimes 
they had even been swindled. And they were not liking it. But the kind 
of program they would join in supporting would have to be one which 
promised to achieve their specifications for reconstruction. Mr. Roosevelt, 
having been born and raised in circumstances quite different from these 
folk would, to a degree, share their aspirations and yet regard them skep- 
tically. But he would understand, as a politician, what loyalties he could 
count on and where the limits of people’s tolerances were drawn. 

There is no evidence that any doubt ever assailed the confidence of 
American pedagogues as they attempted the task of enabling every child 
to get the better of every other one. The happy ability of most intellectual 
workers to confine their thinking to immediate tasks had kept the growing 
thousands of school teachers from realizing their futility. It would some 
day seem incredible that so simple a deduction was not made; but that, 
too, was for the historian’s record. It had been foreseen that there would 
be some failures; for this the evidence was too massive to be missed; but 
failure would not only be exceptional, but would be attributed to a fault 
in the unsuccessful individual. And, indeed, so long as society remained 
localized, atomized, this paradox was not of great importance. The Ameri- 
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can small town had always had its big men, its dominant families. They 
had not been very rich or very dominant. Their houses might have been 
bigger, their appurtenances more numerous; but they had not developed 
a set of manners and customs which others less fortunate could not share. 
However, when the sons and daughters of these families began to go away 
to school and to come back with alien interests, or when the families 
themselves moved to Chicago or New York and left only overseers in their 
places, the old democracy began to break down. There had once been 
room in the old society for contrasts of certain sorts; there had been 
recognition of specialism and of leadership, and there had been consent 
to superior status so long as it was based on an agreed standard and main- 
tained with dignity and noblesse. 

By 1933, however, rural America had begun to think of its grievances 
as chronic. The city workers were even more disillusioned; the old ties 
between the fortunate folk and those who worked for them had been 
broken. There were no longer any functional relations. It was not that 
kind of an economy now. The farmer dealt with professional buyers and 
sellers who worked for someone else, and the worker dealt with the fore- 
man who directed his producing life and the salesman who directed his 
consuming life. But both farmer and city worker were far removed from 
the sources of authority; and even the fortunate families had lost contact 
with the sources of their income. These sources seemed now to be stocks 
and bonds, perhaps, or insurance policies; to the most analytical they were 
mines, factories, or railroads. They were not service, direction, and social 
wisdom. Human relations in the new America had lost their dignity and 
their mutuality. 

Mr. Roosevelt was apparently as far removed from all this unpleasant 
realization as any son of an old merchant family could well be. If any 
man might be expected to treat his income as a matter of established right, 
it would be one whose assurance rested on a family prosperity which 
antedated the English invasion of New York. He might well be expected 
to show surprise and resentment at the questioning of old arrangements. 
Strangely enough, there survived in his heart an antique sense of responsi- 
bility. This had nothing to do with recognition of the changed nature of 
relationships any more than did the farmers’ or workers’ resentment. It 
involved a certain mild indignation at the antics of the newer rich, a 
Dutch sense of need for the restoration of order and an English feeling 
for fair play—what his distant cousin, an earlier President, had called 
“the square deal.” He could be as blind to reality as were farmers and 
workers because his own education had been quite as defective. He could 
be the leader of such a folk in a crusade for hopelessly oversimplified 
reforms and for direct attack on the symptoms of evils, the success of 
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which would be more disastrous than the continuance of the evils them- 
selves. With all his privileged education—Groton, Harvard, Columbia— 
does it seem strange to say that President Roosevelt was as unseeing as any 
farmer or city workingman? The farmers and workers had had either 
no schooling or one which was irrelevant to the complicated decisions of 
latter-day democracy; President Roosevelt’s schooling had taught him 
mostly things—to leave out of account what was of little use to a states- 
man—which were not so. Farmers, workers, and the President were thus 
equally prepared for a New Deal. But the kind of a New Deal which was 
wanted would be determined, on the one hand, by the advantages farmers 
and workers were supposed to have, but somehow did not actually pos- 
sess; and, on the other, by the orthodox reforms needed to bring the 
world into conformance with the picture of it which had been in the 
minds of President Roosevelt’s teachers. Joyfully the people would recog- 
nize their champion. He and they would find disillusion together. The 
New Deal never would find fulfillment, and would gradually be merged 
into new, more realistic, aspirations. 

It would not be until February, 1938 * that President Roosevelt would 
give indisputable signs of recovery from Progressive orthodoxy. It would 
seem strange then, and contradictory, because it would come just after 
a new flare-up of antitrust oratory from members of his administration. 
But it would be clearer and clearer from that time on that the President 
at least understood the need for social management rather than economic 
reform. It would have taken the sharp and costly recession of 1937 to 
drive the lesson home; but it would prove that he could learn, even if, 
in some matters, it took a long time. From then on there would be no 
more suggestion of “raised prices,” no more danger—at least with his 
consent—of another NRA 4 la General Johnson. There would be, instead, 
a serious search for administrative devices to implement the new policy. 
The fumbling would be greatly reduced and the program would begin to 
take recognizable shape. The grand objective would be a national balance 
to be achieved by the imposition of public controls at the points in our 
system where prices are decided. The objective would never be reached 
during the Roosevelt administration. The war would intervene, for one 
thing. But the way would have been cleared for later action. 

This was a long way ahead in 1933. It had been still further ahead 
in 1878, but it had lain in embryo in Taylor’s first experiments at the 
Midvale Steel Company in Philadelphia that year. Taylor had set out 
to manage the working day of common labor and had found himself 


®See accounts in the New York Times for February 19, 1938, of a press conference in which Mr. Roosevelt 
finally, with figures and charts, expounded to the White House correspondents the theory of “‘bal- 
anced prices.’’ The charts to which he referred with almost professional familiarity may be found 
in Business Week for February 26, 1938, p. 6. 
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finally face to face with the need to manage management. His idea had 
opened out irresistibly as time went on, and eventually President Roosevelt 
would see that what was called for was nothing less than the management 
of society, since disaster followed every loosening of rogue forces in such 
an intricately interrelated system as had been built up. The recession of 
1937 was to be a hard lesson for Rooseveltians. Mr. Robert H. Jackson, 
later to be Justice Jackson, would explain it succinctly by saying that the 
monopolists had “priced themselves right out of the market”; this state- 
ment would be true, but no more true than it had been in the days of 
NRA. It would also be true that they had priced the workers right out 
of jobs, and the New Dealers almost out of office. It would be time the 
lesson was learned. But had it yet been learned generally? The answer 
would come later. 

Frederick W. Taylor had had two advantages over President Roose- 
velt. He had been spared a department-store education at Harvard; and 
he had had a self-imposed task which had been exacting and not elusive. 
His schooling at Exeter had probably been as insufficient as had President 
Roosevelt’s at Groton, but a half-fancied difficulty with his eyes had led 
him to forego Harvard for a couple of years of travel, although he had 
qualified for entrance. After his wanderjahre he had gone to work as a la- 
borer, becoming in turn gang-boss, machine-shop foreman, master mechan- 
ic, and plant engineer, with a roving commission which had permitted 
him to spend thirty years in experimentation. His lifework had been one 
of those tasks for which the times clamored. American industries were 
developing a lusty, sprawling, hard-driven battle to turn out goods and 
capture consumers. It was done by rule of thumb, by “main strength and 
awkwardness,” and by long hours and exhausting effort. Hard-boiled 
managers and two-fisted foremen drove tasks to completion; they were as 
prodigal of the human material they bossed as of the natural material 
they shaped. There was plenty of both. Native fertility had been supple- 
mented by enormous waves of immigration; the richest of continents had 
not even yet been thoroughly explored for timber, minerals, coal, and 
oil. But by 1880 a pervading uneasiness was apparent. Labor was mani- 
festing a certain power of resistance to competition from low-standard 
immigrants; and there were objections to long hours, inadequate wages, 
and working conditions dangerous to health, life, or limb. The system 
itself was also failing to meet the demands put upon it. Output in pro- 
portion to input was insufficient. The end of gains made by the national- 
ization process was within sight. New sources of profit were demanded 
by the financiers; and scientific management was such a rich, new source. 
Taylor had been its discoverer and one of its most effective developers, 
but he was only one of the many engineers who had set themselves the 
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same task. Within twenty years a new revolution impended. The de- 
pression of 1929 owed much of its violence to this new science which 
businessmen had thought could be turned to the uses of money-making 
and who had discovered too late its Frankenstein nature. 

This early group of engineers had recognized dimly the sequence into 
which their work naturally fell. They had recognized also—at least some 
of them had—the risk involved in putting it to the sole service of business. 
This recognition had come after 1910, when the first experimentation was 
past and the professional application of derived principles was well under 
way. The need was growing upon the engineers for public explanation, 
for getting understanding, for discrimination between genuine technique 
and the charlatanry which always thrives on a new and difficult but 
profitable process of any sort. An association—The Taylor Society—was 
formed to protect the new discipline. Forums were held to which out- 
siders were invited—especially those in control of plant management, for 
by then the scientific engineers were consultants who wanted clients; and 
establishing a reputation was one way to get them. Taylor, Cooke, Gantt, 
Galbraith, Barth, Person, and others began to appear in public. It was 
when they entered on this period of justification, and undertook to ex- 
plain the meaning of their work, that they were forced to think of it as 
a social rather than as a merely mechanical task. Their efforts at justifi- 
cation were at first naive and often blundering. No real effort at social 
fitting and adjustment would be undertaken until many years later. But 
Mr. Gantt, for instance, speaking in 1911, showed considerable under- 
standing of the place his group would occupy in history: 

About fifteen years ago, the financiers of this country discovered a new and seem- 
ingly important principle. They realized that, in many cases at least, large factories were 
making a greater percentage of profit than small ones, and conceived the idea of uniting 
the small ones under one system of management. By this move they certainly did give 
the small factories a better financial standing, at the same time reducing what might be 
called financial, or business, expense. Under those conditions business prospered rapidly, 
for there was in many cases undoubtedly a reduction in cost. The illustrated magazines 
were filled with portraits of the captains of industry who had effected these combinations, 
and it was freely predicted that the economies to be obtained were so great that it would 
be a question of time only before Europe would be flooded with American goods. 

The formation of consolidations, or trusts, in manufacturing, and of great systems in 
railroading, went on at a rapid rate. The economies that were produced by these methods, 
together with the fact that by the elimination of competition selling prices were kept up, 
enabled many such combinations to pay dividends on stock which had originally repre- 
sented little or no value. The unprecedented prosperity which followed the introduction 
of these methods was undoubtedly caused in large measure by them, and the financier 
was justly regarded as having done much to promote the prosperity of the country. Our 
internal trade grew at an astounding rate, but the American invasion of Europe did not 
materialize, and it was not very long before we began to hear complaints about the ineffi- 
ciency of labor. Wages began to rise, but the output of the workman did not rise corre- 
spondingly. The financiers had undoubtedly effected economies in those parts of business 


directly under their control, but had not succeeded in producing a similar effect on those 
with which they did not come in direct contact." 


1 Addresses and Discussions at the Conference on Scientific Management (Dartmouth College: The Amos 
Tuck School of Administration and Finance, 1912), pp. 61-62. 
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Mr. Gantt, having thus indicated the awareness of scientific manage- 
ment experts that theirs was a task which came in the normal sequence of 
industrial evolution, proceeded to discuss the ways in which the ineffi- 
ciency of labor was being remedied. “Having satisfied ourselves that these 
methods, if properly applied, will result in an increased production of 
wealth, we must, before passing final judgment on the scheme, ask what 
effect this increase in wealth will have on the industrial conditions of 
the country.” The matter was a troublesome one to discuss openly in 
1912. Nevertheless, he was determined to go on: 

The average producer has already done much to reduce costs, especially during the 
past few years, and the methods outlined promise a reduction that will be still more 
marked; but until the financier and the selling agencies (middlemen) cease to violate the 
fundamental law of economics, that small profits make good business, the work of the 
producer in reducing costs will not help very much. . . . We have in this country all the 
elements needed to produce the present conditions of small business and the high cost 


of living; and they are all based on the one economic fact which the financier has abso- 
lutely ignored, namely, that large profits always tend to diminish business.® 


This was only a tentative and partial recognition, perhaps, of the 
paradox of business; but it illustrated clearly how soon there had begun 
to be a recognition that prices were decided upon, and did not simply 
happen. It was also evidence of realization that the kind of decision ar- 
rived at in this matter might further or hinder engineers’ efforts at reduc- 
ing costs through efficiency. It followed that public controls over prices 
were made necessary when scientific management made its contribution 


to the work begun by the organizers of the trusts. 

All this was a long time after 1878, when Taylor started his work. 
That a disciple of his, by 1911, should all but come to the same conclusions 
as the savage iconoclast Veblen was something which had been far outside 
the scope of Taylor’s thought. In those days he had been merely a singu- 
larly curious and neat-thinking young man with weak eyes which, he 
later said, had kept him from being a student. Probably the truth is that 
his forte had lain in the attractive possibilities of the slide rule. At any 
rate, those possibilities were the centers of his explorations through the 
next few decades, and he would always remain an extremely unsatisfac- 
tory literary generalizer. Very early he was allowed to offer a gang of 
shovelers double pay to work under varied conditions carefully set by him 
for “scientific” comparison. This went on until there developed out of it 
those astoundingly complex time-and-motion studies for which he became 
famous. It was a logical, but not easy, transition from this range of investi- 
gations to the inclusion of machines, then of materials, and then of the 
whole arrangement and flow of work in process throughout a shop. 
And this was “shop management.” Later he could have been seen, on the 
same platform and in the same year as Gantt, making a long, rather 


8 Ibid., pp. 76-77. Italics are Gantt’s. 
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rambling and defensive address which began by attempting to prove the 
benefits to labor from “scientific management,” but which failed to note, 
as Gantt noted, that there would be no benefits if the employer chose to 
appropriate them.’ It became a habit with Taylor during his later years— 
and this betrayed his fundamental uneasiness over the uses to which his 
inventions were being put—to explain at great length how his methods 
had supplied what had hitherto been lacking—an incentive for both men 
and management to join in increasing production. He talked as though 
this result were inevitable; but he must have at least suspected that what 
he had created was an instrument which might be used as those in control 
should determine. Contrary to his prophecy, scientific management be- 
came a source of disaffection. Labor contended that the “speed-up” and 
“stretch-out,” which were warm issues in those years, were direct results 
of the work he had done. And certainly the rising conflict between labor 
and capital when he published Principles of Scientific Management,?® 
would hardly justify his hopes for peace. He was undoubtedly being de- 
fensive and so not wholly reasonable. 


The “principles” he adumbrated were: “First. The development of a 
true science. Second. The scientific selection of workmen. Third. His 
scientific education and development. Fourth. Intimate friendly coopera- 
tion between the management and the men.” It could be said with some 
truth that this was avoidance. It was, if anything, the management of 
work, not the science of management. It included none of those wider 
aspects of control which were so much more important than mere motion 
study. Outside his specialty, Taylor did not have a first-rate mind. What 
he did, not what he said, was important.’? But a man who would spend 
twenty-six years on experiment in matters which rule of thumb had always 
governed was one to be reckoned with, regardless of whether he could gen- 
eralize successfully about the ultimate effect of his system on society; and 
it is in the field of actual results, not his formulation of generalizations that 
his true contribution is to be found. Both his strength and his weakness 
appear in such a passage as the following: 

I want to show you in a general way what it [scientific management] is, so that you 
will understand why it is that a man who had never seen that particular machine, who 
had never seen that work, was able to compete with the workman who had been working 
for ten or twelve years on the same machine, who had the help of the foreman and of 
his superintendent, — for it was a well-run establishment; how a man who had never 
seen that work, but who was equipped with a knowledge of the science, was able to make 
it do from two and a half to nine times as much work as had been done before. I want 
to show you what it is, because that is the essence of Scientific Management, the develop- 


ment of a science which is of real use when applied with the cooperation of management 
to help the workmen. 


9 Ibid., p. 22 ff. 

© Harper & Bros., 1913. 

11 Other versions of the “principles” can be found in many places. One, for instance, was included in 
Taylor’s address at the Dartmouth conference in 1912. Other engineers were more literate. The 


present author attempted to summarize and evaluate this whole movement in his Industry's Coming 
of Age (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927). 
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I spoke at the beginning about an ordinary piecework fight which went on between 
a foreman who tried to do his duty and his men. At the end of that bitter fight of two 
or three years, I obtained permission from William Sellers, who was then the president 
of the Midvale Steel Works, to spend some money in educating the foreman of the Mid- 
vale Steel Works so that he should have at least a fraction of the knowledge of his men. 
And one of the subjects which we took up at that time, one in which the foreman needed 
most education, was the science of cutting metals, for metal-cutting was the whole work 
of the shop. And I believed, just as Mr. Sellers believed, just as almost every mechanic 
at that time believed, that the science of cutting metals consisted mainly if not entirely in 
finding the proper cutting angles of the tool. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in having what hardly any shop in the United States 
had at that time, a very large boring room. We were then making locomotive tires . . . 
We had a very large boring mill available, sixty-six inches in diameter, and a very iarge 
uniform body of metal and tires weighing 2,000 pounds to put on it. So we had an oppor- 
tunity to do what very few people had the opportunity to do. . . . We put our tires on 
that mill and, having enough metal in that one piece to run three or four months, we 
could eliminate possible errors resulting from variability of the metal. At the end of six 
months we found that those angles which we supposed were of the greatest consequence 
counted for but little in the art of cutting metals. The two things which every machinist 
must know every time he puts a piece of work into his lathe, if he wishes to do it right, 
are the speed he should run his machine and the feed he should use in order to do his 
fastest work. Those two things sound very simple indeed. But to know them is to know 
the science of cutting metals. At the end of six months . . . we found that the thing we 
were hunting for, the question of angles, had very little bearing on the problem, but we 
had unearthed a gold mine of possible information. And when I was able to show Mr. 
Sellers the possibilities of knowledge ahead, he said at once, “Go right ahead, go on 
spending the money.” And for practically twenty-six years, with here and there a year 
of two of intermission, went on that series of experiments to determine the laws of the 
science of cutting metals. It was found that there were twelve great variable elements 
which enter into metal-cutting operations. All that was done in twenty-six years was to 
investigate these twelve elements, to find out the facts connected with them, to record 
and tabulate these facts, to reduce them to mathematical formulae applicable to everyday 
work. ... 


Others could and would furnish clearer definitions. They would, in 
fact, be forced to do so, for the engineers (of whom Taylor was, after all, 
only one) and the financiers, had begun a process which, in spite of the 
difficulties of adjustment, would actually increase industrial output ** by 
a third in the decade after World War I. But perhaps the most significant 
thing about the process was that it would reveal to the perceptive far 
greater possibilities of increase once the social accommodations it required 
should be made. These, of course, would be of a drastic sort. Veblen 
had intimated that a science of management was incompatible with busi- 
ness. This conclusion was faintly suspected by some few others in 1912; 
but by 1933 it was the strong conviction of many. 

When scientific management came into industry, an era definitely 
closed. It had been a colorful one. It had depended more on strenuous- 
ness than on efficiency. The new science would substitute cleverness, 
contrivance, and precision for pushing, pulling and trying. And push- 
button production would, in principle, be begun. Ours would have begun 
to be a lazy man’s world at last, after all the centuries of effort to escape 
physical effort. Skill would cease to be an individual possession; paper- 


12 Quoted in Tugwell, ibid., pp. 4448. 
13 More precisely, would increase per-man-hour efficiency. 
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work would take the place of exhortation. There would, it is true, be some 
difficulties in the way. Contrary to theoretical assumption, employers 
would not be forced by competition to adopt the new methods immedi- 
ately. Their introduction would, in many cases, be reluctant; and progress 
would be uneven. Mr. Harrington Emerson had testified to this as late 
as 1911; “One more word of agreement with Mr. Taylor. In this work of 
scientific management, the great difficulties that we have encountered 
have come not from the workingmen but from the management; always 
from the managers, never from the workers; sometimes from the managers 
of the workers, not from the workers themselves.” ** “The managers of 
the workers” referred to labor unions, of course. Union opposition had 
been serious then. Twenty years later, after World War I and the new-era 
decade, during which the spread of the doctrine of efficiency would ac- 
celerate, the resistance of workers would be even more formidable. It 
would take on political form, too, so that collective bargaining in this, 
as in other matters, would become an integral, if incongruous, part of the 
New Deal’s Recovery Administration. But in the first two decades of the 
century, as rationalization followed on nationalization, the engineers had 
transformed industry in spite of all the opposition. 

The engineers did not transform business, however; and this began 
to worry them. Most of them displayed some early understanding of what | 
afterward became a matter of pretense among business leaders of all sorts 
—that low prices and large-volume sales were a necessary concomitant of 
large-scale and scientifically managed operations, and that this was charac- 
teristic of American business. This to the engineers seemed a simple 
corollary. They had not yet understood the nature of the business system. 
An expert might conceive that he was working for the consumers of his 
products, but that was an illusion; his contribution, along with others, was 
being fitted into a maximum-profit formula by those same financiers who 
had developed the combination movement. They were hiring scientific 
managers now, as they had hired accountants earlier. The professionals 
might have meetings and write technical papers for their own edification 
and that of a small interested public; they might advocate more equitable 
income-distribution, high wages, low unit profits, and volume operations. 
But the financiers were not impressed. Nothing the engineers could do 
had by 1933 made much difference. Efficiency was a shop science, not 
a social science. No one ever paid a consulting expert to analyze the 
operations of business as a social mechanism; and except when he indulged 
in the national vice of convention meetings, a consultant naturally con- 
fined himself to what he was paid to do. That was to reduce factory costs 
in the interest of higher profits, and to do it for an individual private 
concern. 


14 Addresses and Discussions at the Conference on Scientific Management, op. cit., p. 104. 
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Moreover, this applied only to a certain kind of cost. There is reason 
to believe that, on the whole, savings were much less than appeared from 
the much-publicized reductions in factory costs. Savings made in the 
factory could be spent in other ways. More business bureaucracies were 
built up during these years than would have been thought possible in the 
simpler old days. Executive salaries were raised, and the corporation 
vice-president gradually became ubiquitous. Fancy ways of doing things 
were thought of which came to be regarded as sacred because they fur- 
nished a job for someone. Nepotism and amicism increased. Advertising, 
mostly useless, even from an individual and competitive point of view, 
was fantastically expanded. All these and a thousand other ways were 
found to spend the savings made by the engineers out in the shops. On 
the whole, far less benefit went to the consumer than was generally as- 
sumed. The level of living of the American people went up a good deal 
more slowly than might be supposed by looking at the advertising in con- 
temporary magazines of those days. A good part of what the consultants 
saved in the shops, in other words, the vice-presidents wasted in the 
offices, which obviously yielded no social benefit. 

But vice-presidents and their entourages could not, after all, be added 
to payrolls as fast as men were displaced by new machines and improved 
processes in the factories. The new techniques left a net residue of jobless 
workers, which had been growing gradually for a long time but which 
increased alarmingly during the twenties..*> But the harvest was on. 
Business was making hay with its new machinery. The barn would burn 
down later, and the yield of those brave years would be destroyed. But not 
even the engineers could see that event in prospect. By the time of the 
depression, both nationalization and rationalization had had their day. 
The center of discussion from then on would not be “combination” or 
“scientific management”; it would be “unemployment,” “relief,” and 
“taxation.” Now the social costs would have to be faced after having 
been evaded for a decade, and the literature of the previous decades con- 
tained remarkably few references to the problems that would loom so 
large. 


% An exploration of this range of problems is contained in the author’s “Theory of Occupational Ob- 
solescence,”” in the Political Science Quarterly for June, 1931. 
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Hitler’s Interpreter. By Dr. Paut Scumipt. Edited by R. H. C. Steed. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. 282. $4.00.) 


Dr. Paul Schmidt served as an interpreter for the German Foreign 
Office from 1923 to 1945, and half of the German edition of the book is 
devoted to an account of his experiences in the pre-Hitler period. The 
English edition begins with a brief background of the British-German 
conversations on Germany’s rearmament, which opened on March 25, 
1935, and ends, except for a few observations and a brief postscript, with 
an account of Hitler’s attempt to form a new French Government in Oc- 
tober, 1944. It is chiefly a year-to-year account of the many and varied 
negotiations in which Schmidt served as interpreter-recorder, or solely as 
recorder when he did not command a language, such as Russian, or when 
only German was spoken. 

It is an absorbing book because of the intimacy with which events are 
described. While this reviewer is not prepared to state that no new knowl- 
edge of the diplomacy of the era is revealed, it deals for the most part 
with generally familiar material. On the whole, the last three chapters 
(VII to IX) and the postscript, which deals with the period from 1942 on, 
are less interesting than the others. 

Among the events which stand out are the following: negotiations 
over German rearmament leading up to the British-German Naval Agree- 
ment of 1935; the League Council meeting in London in April, 1936, in 
which Germany was condemned for the military occupation of the Rhine- 
land, and the diplomatic aftermath; the several meetings between Hitler 
and Mussolini; the meeting in October, 1940, between Hitler and Franco; 
and the November, 1940 discussions with the Russians in Berlin. 

Of the personalities involved, von Ribbentrop comes out the worst. 
He is vain and completely inept both as diplomat and administrator. 
Francois-Poincet and Coulondre, French ambassadors to Berlin, stand out 
as men de bonne volonté, and as able diplomats. In Schmidt’s opinion, 
both Laval and King Leopold attempted to serve the interests of their 
countries. Sir John Simon had a “paternal understanding” of Hitler, but 
Eden displayed “a rather more skeptical expression.” General Antonescu 
of Rumania became one of Hitler’s closest intimates. The regulars in the 
German Foreign Office, Schmidt argues, did their best to prevent the tragic 
mistakes of Hitler and von Ribbentrop. 

There is relatively little of a philosophical nature in the book. At one 
point we do find the statement that the author had met enough men of 
good will “in politics to realize that the World’s salvation at that time — 
and now — depends on these men, and that fanatics, of whatever national- 
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ity or race, are the real enemies of mankind.” But in another place we 
read: “My experience led me to the conviction that certain principles hold 
good for all people, and determine events regardless of the will of any in- 
dividual, however powerful.” 

In a few instances the editing, and more often the proofreading, show 


signs of carelessness. —— . 


University of Oregon. 


Program-Making in UNESCO, 1946-1951. A Study in the Processes of 
International Administration. By CHartes S. AscHER. (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service. 1951. Pp. ix, 84. $2.50.) 


This monograph views the stumbling process by which UNESCO’s 
program and work plan developed. It is written by a participant-observer 
in the formative years of UNESCO from his vantage point as Executive 
Officer for Program. The first three chapters provide background; the next 
three constitute the heart of the work; the seventh is a summary of de- 
velopments in 1949-51 after the author left the organization; the last, “To- 
ward Better Program-Making,” is essentially evaluation. 

The monograph is a study in political process. It is not intended to be 
a rounded picture of UNESCO. Program substance and its execution, 
budget, personnel, and organization are treated only as they bear inciden- 
tally upon program-making. It should be of value to those especially in- 
terested in UNESCO, as well as to students of national and international 
public administration. Some interesting points come out incidentally, such 
as differences in terminology, and conceptions of good administration held 
by the first and second Directors-General. 

Some of the main difficulties in program-making, and the factors 
which have a major impact upon the substance of the program, are inher- 
ent in an organization concerned with international education, science, and 
culture. Among the difficulties which time and experience may somewhat 
overcome are: (1) the existence of only the most nebulous agreed objec- 
tives; (2) uncertainty about final responsibility for making certain impor- 
tant decisions, or responsibility vested in the wrong hands; (3) the ten- 
dency among specialists in all parts of the organization to be concerned 
with how UNESCO can help each one’s program, not how his program 
can contribute to UNESCO’s goals; (4) lack of continuity of delegates to 
the General Conference; (5) the failure to gear program to budget; and 
(6) the frustration of rush and deadlines. One may conclude from the 
study that fewer difficulties resulted from the administrative ineptitude 
of the first Director-General than many once supposed. 


eile Cuar-es P. SCHLEICHER. 
University of Oregon. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic Papers 1933. Vols. 
IV-V: The American Republics. (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, Department of State Publication Nos. 3818, 4518. 
1950, 1952. Pp. Ixxxiv, 812; Ixxxiv, 887. $3.00, $3.25.) 


After an unexplained delay, the five-volume series of Foreign Rela- 
tions for 1933 has finally been completed with the publication on April 
21, 1952, of the second of the two volumes of diplomatic papers dealing 
with American republic affairs. The present volumes reflect the fact that 
1933 was the year of the “Good Neighbor” policy and, as a partial conse- 
quence, they incorporate a relatively larger amount of diplomatic material 
pertaining to the American republics than had been the case in earlier 
years. Not all of the increment, however, resulted from the new good 
neighborism. Disputes over the Gran Chaco (Vol. IV, pp. 241-383) and 
Leticia (Vol. IV, pp. 384-548) were heritages from pre-Rooseveltian days. 
Similarly, the Seventh Pan-American Conference (Montevideo, December 
3-26, 1933) had met pursuant to the earlier call of the Sixth Conference 
(1928), but good neighborism appreciably affected the course of American 
policy at Montevideo (Vol. IV, pp. 1-227). The formal instructions to the 
American delegation to the Montevideo, printed in full but without an- 
nexes (Vol. IV, pp. 43-155), form a ready guide and syllabus to American 
policy toward the states of Latin America as of December, 1933. 

The recent return to power in Cuba of ex-Sergeant Batista lends a 
note of special current interest to the extensive correspondence dealing 
with the circumstances of his first appearance on the Cuban political scene 
in 1933 (Vol. V, pp. 270-588). In that year, the decadent Machado regime 
came to the end of its tether in an atmosphere of revolutionary turbulence 
that exposed the “Good Neighbor” policy to a critical test. The imminence 
of the Montevideo Conference caused all of the American republics to fol- 
low the course of our Cuban policy with unusual interest. Sumner Welles’s 
intercession in Cuban domestic politics for the purpose of prying Machado 
loose from the presidency, without arousing condemnations of American 
interference in Cuban domestic affairs, was an act of successful diplo- 
matic prestidigitation. But even Welles’s suasion and influence could not 
effect the desired transition to a genuine constitutional system through the 
weak Cespedes; and Batista and Grau San Martin were the result. By the 
end of 1933, it already appeared that one evil had been substituted for 
another slightly more objectionable evil, but all this had been done with- 
out sacrifice to American prestige and leadership. Welles, appointed as 
ambassador for the specific purpose of resolving the Cuban political crisis 
in May, 1933, was rudely disappointed in his hope that he might return to 
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Washington by September in order to direct preparations for the M 
video Conference; he was still in Havana, bogged down in negotiat! 
with Grau, when the Conference opened. : 
These two volumes continue in the conservative tradition of omit hig 
documentation bearing on unsettled negotiations, such as the territofial 
controversy between the United States and Mexico concerning the in#er- 
national boundary in the El Paso-Juarez (Chamizal, etc.) area. Otherwise, 
they provide a satisfactory minimal record of questions of general regional 
interest and of transactions affecting our relations with 14 of the individual 
American republics. The serious scholar and researcher must still dig 
more deeply into unpublished records, and into documentation separately 
published and not reproduced here, before he can reach the bedrock be- 
neath the most important issues of our Latin-American policy in 1933. 


University of California at Los Angeles. H. ARTHUR STEINER. 


The Saar: Battleground and Pawn. By Frank M. Russetv. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 204. $5.00.) 


This book presents a clear and informed analysis of the complex fac- 
tors making for the peculiar history that this “debated ground” between 
Germany and France has had to endure from 1870 on. 

The study is a result of long years of concern by the author who is 
particularly interested “in the interplay of political and economic forces 
across national frontiers and in the possibilities of fruitful and sustained 
international collaboration where problems of the nature of those encoun- 
tered in the Saar demand solution” (p. vii). Because of this approach the 
book transcends the framework of a mere monograph on the Saar and as- 
sumes significance as a case study on aspects of international government. 

The ten chapters trace historical developments to about the middle of 
1950. They dwell with particular detail on the period when the Saar was 
administered by an International League of Nations Commission, analyzes 
the forces that made for the “Return to the Fatherland,” and concludes 
by assessing developments since the end of World War II. 

The author arrives at the regretfully stated conclusion that “in the 
final analysis, the political future of the inhabitants will not be determined 
by the Sarrois themselves, nor by France, nor by Germany. In the game of 
international politics, as it is still played, it is to be expected that the Saar 
will have significance not as a community of human beings, interested 
primarily in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but chiefly as a cer- 
tain place of strategic importance on the political map” (p. 131). This will 
remain true as long as the federalization of Western Europe will continue 
to be anything less than reality. 
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The Appendices include the relevant extract from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, a 1920 League of Nations Report on the Saar Basin, the interesting 
French text of the 1947 Constitution of the Saar, an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the 1947 Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers, and the 
text of the agreements between the French Republic and the Saar territory, 
signed on March 3, 1950. 

The well-known developments of the last months make this back- 


ground study invaluable. Mecusant. J. Puacs. 


University of Oregon. 


Guide to League of Nations Publications. By HANs AuFRICHT. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. xix, 682. $10.00.) 


The enormous number of League of Nations publications has several 
times been the object of bibliographical studies. The League itself pub- 
lished in 1935 its Catalogue of Publications 1920-1935. In this country we 
have Marie J. Carroll’s Key to League of Nations Documents placed on 
public sale 1920-1929 (1930); three supplements, to 1936, followed. But 
Aufricht’s work must be considered as the definitive achievement in this 
field. It spans the whole existence of the League of Nations, 1920-1947, 
and considers all the documents, including the secret ones, whether on 
public sale or not. The author does not list all these 100,000 documents, 
but he gives us a selective choice of those of permanent value. 

The Introduction deals with the documentation of the League and its 
principal functions, political and non-political. Text and footnotes contain 
a good deal of bibliography. Speaking of O. Goéppert’s great work, the au- 
thor calls it “comparatively unknown”; in this writer’s opinion, it should 
have been stated that it constitutes the best commentary on the League 
which we possess in any language. 

The author lists the most important documents concerning the Cove- 
nant, Amendments, and efforts at reform of the Covenant. Then follow 
the documents concerning the principal organs and organizations of the 
League and its more important fields of activity. Finally, the documents 
concerning the International Labor Organization and the Permanent Court 
are listed. Every section starts with an orienting introduction. Every 
document is listed in perfect bibliographical form. Often a short table of 
contents, or a descriptive note is added, emphasizing the importance of 
the document in itself, or for the development of the law of the United 
Nations. Two appendixes bring the texts of the most important docu- 
ments, relative to the League, the International Labor Organization, and 
the Permanent Court. 
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Viewed from a purely technical angle, the work is a bibliographical 
masterpiece, of equal importance for the statesman, the historian and the 
international lawyer. But it is much more than a bibliographical work. It 
is a survey of the whole activity of the League of Nations in the twenty- 
seven years of its existence. The League, the first experiment of this type 
in world history which has become positive law, notwithstanding its dis- 
appearance, is of permanent value. The League’s activities and experiences 
are fundamental for the United Nations. In consequence, this work, too, 
is of permanent importance. It is the product of long, laborious, and pains- 
taking research. This writer wants to congratulate the author on a diffi- 


cult job, splendidly done. Joser L. Kunz 


University of Toledo. 


Erinnerungen. By ERNST voN WEIZSACKER. (Miinchen, Leipzig, Freiburg 
i.Br.: Paul List Verlag. 1950. Pp. 391. DM 11.80.) Published in Eng- 
lish as Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsdcker. Translated by John An- 
drews. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. 312. $3.75.) 


To the student of political science and history the memoirs of Hitler’s 
late Secretary of State are important for two reasons. The book covers 
crucial international events seen from a vantage point few men occupy in 
any country. Secondly, the reader witnesses the tragic story of a man who, 
despite his personal integrity, became involved in the maelstrom of the 
forces of evil, and was convicted by an American military tribunal and 
sentenced to seven years in prison. Here he wrote his memoirs, with ap- 
parent sincerity, although with a view toward self-vindication. 

The author was born in 1882 in Stuttgart, Wuerttemberg, son of an 
official in that little German kingdom. Young Weizsacker after finishing 
high school entered the imperial navy. As an officer in the Navy Depart- 
ment in Berlin in July 1914, he was able to observe some of the circum- 
stances that surrounded the beginning of World War I. His conviction 
that England’s attitude of secrecy contributed to the outbreak of this war 
caused him in August, 1939, to urge Sir Nevile Henderson, Great Britain’s 
Ambassador, to publicize his country’s determination to adhere to her 
obligations toward France. 

In his late thirties, the author entered the German foreign service, 
serving as a naval attaché in the Netherlands, as a consul in Switzerland, 
and as a junior diplomat in Kopenhagen. As chief of the League of Na- 
tions Division in the Foreign Office he regularly attended meetings in 
Geneva. His lack of legal training and formal education in international 
relations is apparent in his superficial analysis of the shortcomings of the 
League, but his observations on Geneva personalities are highly interesting. 
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He avers that Germans generally did not make a good showing on the in- 
ternational stage: he gives Bruening much more credit than Stresemann. 
He believes the League to have been an alliance for the preservation of the 
Versailles Treaty; therefore he approves of the refusal of the American 
Senate to join the League. 

At the beginning of Hitler’s era Weizsacker was minister to Norway. 
Being at heart a monarchist, the change of government did not affect him 
seriously. For him the civil service was not tied to the régime but to the 
state. Hitler’s first Foreign Minister, Von Neurath, a conservative Swabian 
like Weizsacker, made him temporary chief of the personnel department, 
apparently to protect his staff from intrusion by the Party. In this capacity 
Weizsacker claims to have succeeded in keeping Jewish civil servants in 
office. At that time he refused to join the Nazi party, believing like many 
others, that the régime would be ephemeral. When he later recognized 
this error, he considered resignation but decided that civil servants must 
not yield their positions to Nazi amateurs. When Ribbentrop succeeded 
Neurath in 1938, Weizsacker make it his primary task to maintain the 
peace which he felt was seriously menaced by this appointment. This is 
why he accepted the position of Undersecretary of State. Why Ribben- 
trop, a staunch Nazi, offered him this post is not explained; probably he 
felt the need for a career man to run the ministry which he himself was 
utterly unqualified to head. Weizsacker then had to become a nominal 
member of the Party and an honorary member of the SS. He also advised 
his subordinates to join the Party. 

In the summer of 1938, when the crisis over the Sudeten area drew 
near, Weizsacker became convinced that it was necessary to get rid of Hit- 
ler and his henchmen, expressly agreeing with General Beck, chief of staff, 
on this issue. Yet when Beck resigned, Weizsacker stayed in office, hoping 
to prevent the war which he feared Ribbentrop was intent upon bringing 
about. Although he remained in contact with Beck and other members of 
the resistance movement, he was not a member of that group. He felt his 
task to be the obstruction of Ribbentrop’s foreign policy, and he acted ac- 
cordingly during 1938 and 1939. At great personal risk and with the help 
of a few devoted junior officials, he worked especially through the British 
Ambassador and the German Embassy in London to strengthen British 
policy; rather ingenuously he claims credit for having prevented war dur- 
ing the crucial weeks of the Sudeten crisis. When Hitler delivered the 
coup de grace to Czechoslovakia in March 1939, Weizsacker could do 
nothing to prevent it. However, he gave last-minute information of the 
pending invasion to the British Ambassador, a fact acknowledged in Hen- 
derson’s fascinating story, “Failure of a Mission.” Again in the summer of 
1939 he informed the British government through his channels in London 
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of Hitler’s rapprochement with the Soviet Union. He succeeded in alarm- 
ing the British cabinet, with the result that Chamberlain sent Hitler a 
special letter which Henderson was to deliver personally. While Ribben- 
trop was on his way to Moscow, Weizsacker induced Hitler to receive the 
Ambassador, whom he accompanied to Hitler’s mountain chalet. From 
his report of the ensuing altercation between Henderson and Hitler, one 
gets the impression that Weizsacker joined with Henderson in pleading the 
British cause. When war came after all he realized with horror that his 
name would be linked with this world catastrophe. His last-minute at- 
tempts with the help of Henderson and Von Hassell, another member of 
the resistance group, to have the Polish government send a plenipotentiary 
to Hitler proved futile. When Henderson left Berlin after England had 
declared war on Germany, he wrote Weizsacker a short farewell letter 
ending with the words, “God bless you”: surely, under the circumstances, 
an extraordinary token of appreciation. 

Disillusioned though he must have been, Weizsacker stayed in office, 
for now his “job was to bring back peace.” When these hopes were frus- 
trated, he went as ambassador to the Vatican in 1943. Although a Pro- 
testant, his personal relations with Pope Pius could not have been better. 
When the Allies approached, Weizsacker ensured Field Marshal Kessel- 
ring’s cooperation so that the German troops by-passed the city and Rome 
was spared. Later he took refuge in Vatican City, returning to Germany 
in August, 1946. 

The tragic end of this amazing life story is not reported in detail. The 
author mentions his being summoned to Nuremberg in March, 1947, and 
being urged by the United States prosecutor to become a witness for the 
prosecution in the trial of a number of leading German officials. He re- 
fused because he “felt neither inclined nor talented” to do so, and a few 
months later found himself the leading defendant in the so-called Wil- 
helmstrasse trial, Case No. 11 of the American Military Tribunal. In the 
memoirs this trial is not discussed. 

The wisdom of American policy bringing a man such as Weizsacker to 
trial is hard to grasp. So is the judgment of the court which, with the dis- 
senting opinion of one of the three judges, found him guilty of aggressive 
warfare and of crimes against humanity. He was acquitted of all eight 
charges brought forward by the prosecution except, of all things, the rape 
of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. This in spite of Henderson’s favorable 
opinion, which must have been known to the court, and the exonerating 
deposition made by Lord Halifax, former British Foreign Secretary. In 
the light of Weizsacker’s frantic efforts to prevent war a few months ear- 
lier, and again later, the reasoning of the two judges on this point is not 
convincing. The judgment was later revised, and the defendant acquitted 
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on this count. He was convicted and received a five-year sentence for 
having concurred in the deportation of several thousand Jews from France 
to Auschwitz, the death camp in Poland. While the dissenting opinion 
points out that the Foreign Office had no ground for non-concurrence be- 
cause the Vichy government had approved the deportation of the French 
Jews and the rest of them were stateless, the majority of the court held that 
Weizsacker ought to have objected because the deportation was in viola- 
tion of international law. There remains the question as to whether his 
non-concurrence would have altered the fate of those men, a factor over- 
looked by the majority opinion in revising the judgment. Strangely, this 
matter is not explained at all in the memoirs. The prisoner served his 
term until the fall of 1950 when he was reprieved by the United States 
“ High Commissioner. He died in peace some months later at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

Weizsacker’s tragedy lies in the fact that he strove for the best yet 
could not prevent the worst. His real guilt was his erroneous belief that 
he could promote good under a criminal régime. Instead of policing a 
gang of international robbers as he intended to do, he became their stand- 
ard-bearer, lending them his good name and reputation with which they 
covered up their evil deeds. Thus he became enmeshed in a maze of com- 
promises which were his undoing. Perhaps he would have been vindi- 
cated, had he achieved his ends. Failing this he became guilty. But in the 
opinion of this reviewer, his guilt may well have lain beyond the pale of 


human justice. 
J Hetnz GuraDZzE. 


University of Cologne, Germany. 


India and British Imperialism. By GorHam D. SANDERSON. (New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1951. Pp. 383. $4.50.) 


The total effect of this well documented and persuasive work is that 
of a devastating exposé of British administration from the first days of the 
East India Company. A more precise title might have been “The Case 
Against the British Imperialists in India,” for one feels at times the hand 
of the prosecutor as well as that of the judge. 

Sanderson shows a fine appreciation of the cultural richness of life in 
pre-British India and has rightly pointed up the tragedy of the destruction 
of the ancient social standards and values. There remains the basic ques- 
tion: Did Britain alone destroy the old India? Or did the Moslem inva- 
sions, plus the inevitable shock of the European commercial, industrial, 
and technological revolution undermine the foundations of the Indian 
State? 
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In his indictment of the English the author has tended to exaggerate 
the degree of prosperity and social harmony in India just prior to the entry 
of the Company. He quotes Megasthenes to show the high level of cul- 
ture which the British destroyed. Yet it is the life of declining Mogul 
India and strife-torn Maratha society rather than the India of 310 B.C. 
that must be used as a basis of comparison. We find the unqualified state- 
ment that “there is no question as to India’s prosperity previous to the 
British invasion” (p. 32). But we now have abundant evidence of the 
internal decay of the Maratha political system and the depression and 
anarchy resulting from the Maratha penetration into Bengal and Orissa 
before 1750. Since he has quoted Bernier so frequently, he might also have 
included that observer’s accounts of the pitiable condition of much of the 
populace under the last of the Moguls. 

The book makes a real contribution by gathering together a remark- 
able series of quotations throughout the text which provide the most 
damning criticisms of British policy from the mouths of Englishmen them- 
selves. Although such charges cannot always be taken at full face value 
when uttered in political debate, they vividly illustrate the problems of 
Indian rule. The economic analysis of the East India Company’s looting 
of Bengal and Madras is brilliantly written, though the actual monetary 
figures quoted are unimpressive by present day standards. More is needed 
here in the way of comparative data on purchasing power and capital re- 
sources. Fuller recognition could have been given to such factors as the 
achievements of English scholars in the field of Indian culture. The au- 
thor does acknowledge the contributions of British civilization (in contrast 
to British imperialism) to India, and his final sentences pay tribute to what 
he calls “Great Britain’s real self.” However, these acknowledgments 
come too late to relieve the book’s early chapters. Such oversimplifica- 
tions as those expressed in the statements on pages 258 and 267 implying 
that the Moslem secession from the Indian National Congress was due 
solely to English pressures remain uncorrected. 

Sanderson is at his best in his analysis of the influence of the English 
system of education founded by Macaulay. He recognizes the latter’s sin- 
cerity of motive in attempting to introduce English ideals of liberty, while 
he justifiably deplores Macaulay’s ignorance of the magnificent Indian cul- 
tural tradition when he “transported to India an impractical, alien educa- 
tional system” (p. 241). Yet within this same system the author shows 
how the seeds of reform and freedom took root eventually to change the 
course of British rule. He could have explained, however, that the great 
Hindu reformer Rammohun Roy himself advised the use of English; and 
the resulting stimulus to Indian scholarship did much to increase the Hin- 
dus’ knowledge of their own history and literature. 
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Technically, the work leaves something to be desired. The absence 
of a preface or introduction makes it difficult to determine the author’s ob- 
jectives. In spite of elaborate citations for all other chapters, Chapter II is 
without notes even to acknowledge quoted material. The publishers in- 
form us that a second volume is planned, dealing with Ireland and Britain, 
but it is difficult to see why a bibliography of works on Irish history should 
be included in this study. While the Gandhian era is dramatically por- 
trayed, it is unfortunate that a work published in late 1951 could not have 
carried the political development up to the decisive climax of Partition and 
Independence instead of leaving the account stranded on the futilities of 
the Simla Conference of 1945. 

D. MacKENzIE Brown. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth. Edited by SypNey D. 
Baitey. (London: The Hansard Society. 1951. Pp. v, 217. 9/-.) 


The Hansard Society has succeeded in bringing together in one short 
volume the essential features of the governments of the various members 
of the Commonwealth. In the introduction, Professor Alexander Brady, 
in one of the most stimulating essays in the book, says that the spread of 
parliamentary government in the Dominions “illustrates the most signifi- 
cant expansion of a political way of life in the contemporary world.” The 
papers that follow describe the organization of the Commonwealth, the 
position of the Crown in relation to it and the government of the states it 
includes. 

Some of the papers are written by political science professors, some 
by men who have long experience in the governments of which they write, 
and some by newspaper men. All of the authors have considerable first- 
hand information and introduce many illustrative incidents which throw 
light upon the temperament of the people and the way in which it is re- 
flected in the government. On the whole, the material presented is infor- 
mative and well interpreted. It should prove of value not only to the 
general reader but also to American college students who are usually un- 
informed in this particular area. Even crowded courses in Comparative 
Governments might find it possible to include a few of these brief chapters 
among the assignments. 

Among the most interesting governmental phenomena described in 
these essays are: (1) the combinations of federalism and responsible gov- 
ernment in Canada and the way that this country copes with its regional 
problems; (2) the peculiar relationship of India to the King (as a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth she accepts him as its head, but as an inde- 
pendent republic she owes him no allegiance); (3) the prominent position 
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in the Australian Parliament of the party caucus, the Cabinet being more 
responsible to it than to the chamber; (4) the experiment in Ceylon by 
which the executive and legislative functions were fused in the Council 
and committees of this legislative body performed its executive duties; (5) 
the changes in the composition of the parliament of the Union of South 
Africa with the expansion of non-European franchise. The book ends 
with a glimpse into the future by discussing the possibility of a new do- 
minion composed of a British Caribbean Federation, and an essay on the 
ideals of the Commonwealth. In this last essay Professor Barker names the 
King, parliament, and law as the common elements of the Common- 
wealth, and points out three contemporary developments that are partic- 
ularly significant: the extension of the Commonwealth to include one 
sovereign, independent republic; the fact that it embraces Eastern and 
Western countries on an equal basis; and the movement for a closer rela- 
tion between it and the United States. 

The adverse criticisms which might be made of the book are those 
which can generally be made of any text presented by so many authors 
and covering so many topics: (1) The chapters are not all of the same 
level either in the quality of writing or in the value of the information 
given — although none is included that does not add something to tue 
understanding of the Commonwealth; (2) Authors sometimes attach un- 
due significance to unusual situations, as when Mr. Hodson illustrates the 
divisibility of the Crown by the fact that for a few days in December 1936 
different kings were actually reigning in different parts of the Common- 
wealth because legislation endorsing the abdication was not passed on the 
same day in the various dominions; (3) Sometimes the author leaves the 
reader only half informed, with the most interesting questions unanswered. 
For example, in New Zealand, four members of the chamber are elected 
by Maori; while no elector may vote for both the European and the Maori 
members, a person who is half European and half Maori may vote for ei- 
ther, and one with less than half Maori ancestry must register on the Euro- 
pean roll. Is the voter’s word taken to determine his racial background or 
is some method of tracing his ancestry employed? In answer to these criti- 
cisms it should be stated that no one author could have first-hand infor- 
mation concerning so many countries, nor can a brief treatise answer all 
our questions. 

~ No mature student will read this book to secure a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the Commonwealth, but the beginner seeking a well organized sur- 
vey of its component parts and their relationship to the Crown will find it 
of value. A great deal of information is gathered in one small volume. 


Mapce M. McKINNeEY. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 
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Canada. Edited by Georce W. Brown. The United Nations Series, R. J. 
Kerner, general editor. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 621. $6.50.) 


In this fine addition to The United Nations Series twenty-six eminent 
authorities on Canadian history and institutions join with the editor, Pro- 
fessor Brown of Toronto University, to inform the world about the devel- 
opment of Canada as a nation. Writing on their respective fields of spe- 
cialization, the experts discuss not only such customary historical subjects 
as politics, the constitution, and economics, but they also treat of geog- 
raphy, social welfare, religion, education, and culture. The result is a series 
of scholarly essays which taken together, provide an excellent explication 
of modern Canada. 

The principal theme of the work is Canada’s sober fostering of her 
national identity in all its phases in the face of such serious obstacles as 
racial dualism, federalism (provincial intransigence), economic regional- 
ism, and the magnetism of America. Without being labored, this process 
of nation-building is remarkably well elucidated; and the authors actually 
elicit sympathetic understanding for the movement. They even succeed in 
dispelling any suspicion that the Canadians, in readily admitting govern- 
ment participation in activities normally regarded as the province of pri- 
vate enterprise, are abandoning liberalism for socialism. 

Ripe in scholarship and sound in interpretation the book merits wide 
recognition. As a study of the process of nation-building it deserves the at- 
tention of political scientists. As a witness of the maturity of historical 
scholarship in Canada it commands respectful consideration by all histori- 
ans. As a mirror of healthy but modest patriotism it should be read by all 


who are interested in good citizenship. — 


University of Utah. 


Winston Churchill, 1874-1951. By Lewis Broap. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1952. Pp. xx, 611. $6.00.) 


This life of Winston Churchill, first published in 1941, brought up to 
date in 1945 and now carried to 1951, is exactly what it purports to be: a 
record of “what Mr. Churchill has done and what he has said with the 
slightest intrusions of the opinions of the author.” Few readers will quar- 
rel with his intense admiration for his hero. 

The inevitable limitations of a work of this sort involve some dangers 
for an unwary reader. Mr. Churchill lived at the center of events. A full 
appreciation of the part which he played in them requires a great deal of 
contemporary history, and the discussion of many highly controversial is- 
sues. A vindication of Mr. Churchill of necessity demands some reflection 
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on colleagues who disagreed with him and on his critics at home and 
abroad. In appearance, at least, some disparagement of his contemporaries 
is unavoidable. In some ways Mr. Churchill’s own narratives are more 
generous to his adversaries for they frankly resort to self-defense and make 
no claim to impartiality. 

The book does not throw new light on the more intimate problems 
of Mr. Churchill’s career: what were his real expectations when he led 
Britain and the Empire and Commonwealth to fight on alone after the fall 
of France? Did he, for instance, expect the eventual assistance of both the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States or did he think that some sort of victory 
was possible without their military action? What would he have done if 
Japan had attacked the British and the Dutch, but not the Americans, in 
1941 and the United States Congress had not declared war? How far, in 
each case, was he deliberately gambling with high stakes but a steady 
hand? How far was he sustained by a vague conviction that, given right- 
eous conduct, the good must triumph? On such issues as these most of us 
can read more between the lines of Mr. Churchill’s own work than in this 
account of his life. 

But familiar as we may be with Mr. Churchill’s work and ready as 
we may well be to skip speeches which etched themselves on our mem- 
ories when we first heard them, a balanced narrative is immensely useful 
in supplying links and in maintaining the chronological sequence of events. 
In spite of overlapping, this book is a most helpful companion to The 
World Crisis and The Second World War, while for those who have not 
read these works it is an admirable introduction to them. 


University of British Columbia. H. F. Aneus. 


Mao’s China: Party Reform Documents, 1942-1944. Ed. and trans. by 
Boyp Compton. (Seattle: The University of Washington Press. 1952. 
Pp. lii,-278. $4.50.) 


Our knowledge about developments in the so-called “Liberated 
Areas” (1941-45), which Boyd Compton prefers to call “Anti-Japanese 
War Bases,” is necessarily fragmentary. The best evaluative summary 
known to the reviewer is given in Mr. Compton’s fifty-two-page introduc- 
tion to the twenty-one documents he has translated and edited. He con- 
cludes the introduction with an analysis of why China is not to be classed 
with the Soviet satellites and why Titoism has not become pronounced in 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

As the editor explains, the absence of a central government keying up 
the nineteen poorly linked War Bases placed the burden of liaison and co- 
ordination upon the Communist Party. Unable at that stage to operate a 
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dictatorial bureaucratic grid, there were numerous problems of céoperation 
with various social elements in programs of the “New Democracy.” Great 
and expanding responsibilities caused the CCP to grow by one million 
members during the period 1937-45. This posed severe tests of the cohe- 
sion of leadership and structure, of doctrinal orthodoxy, and of the dis- 
cipline and training of cadres. There was need for guidance of local party 
branches, and at the top there was the determination of Mao’s group with- 
out rift to curb the influence of the coterie led by Wang Ming, which was 
more theoretically Moscow-oriented. Leaders like Mao and Liu Shao- 
ch’i had been adapting the Russian Communist experience to indigenous 
revolutionary opportunities. 

These manifold problems, which amounted to a crisis facing the CCP, 
are explained as the background for the Chéng Féng (Correct Style of 
Work) Reform movement, inaugurated by Mao at Yenan on February 1, 
1942, in what proved to be the first of three such campaigns to date. The 
avowed aim was to correct and unify thought and thereby to affect party 
organization and practices. It was considered necessary to publish and dis- 
tribute a corpus of corrective speeches, essays and resolutions by the Cen- 
tral Committee to guide intensive reading and discussion, as a basis for 
self-criticism and party reform. Mao was author of seven of these docu- 
ments, Liu Shao-ch’i of three, and Ch’en Yiin and Stalin of one each. 
They reveal the leadership’s evaluation and transmission of the Russian 
revolutionary experience; the qualifications, discipline and training pre- 
scribed for Party members; and the core of Mao’s thought. 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. ALLAN B. Cote. 


The Fourth Republic of France: Constitution and Political Parties. By 
O. R. Taytor. (London and New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 1951. Pp. ix, 216. $3.00.) 


This is a brief but nevertheless comprehensive account of the Fourth 
Republic. After a short summary of the work of the two Constituent As- 
semblies, the author describes the principal features of the present con- 
stitutional system and renders a concise treatment of the programs, or- 
ganization, and policy of France’s major political parties. A concluding 
chapter, entitled “Theory and Practice,” relates the history of France’s 
postwar cabinets. In the appendix the author takes account of the new 
electoral law of May 7, 1951. 

This useful book is packed with details which, on the whole, attain 
a very high degree of accuracy. It is a descriptive, not an analytical work, 
and the novice will do well to supplement his reading through additional 
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sources. However, analysis was apparently not the objective of the author, 
and it must therefore be said that the aim which he set himself has been 
admirably attained. 

Since the writer used the Constitution as his guide, there are some im- 
portant lacunae which prevent this otherwise able book from being an out- 
line of French government. There is not a word about the court system; 
only the Superior Council of the Judiciary and the presently unimportant 
High Court of Justice are treated. In the latter case there is a confusion 
between the High Court instituted by the Constitution and its predecessor 
created by the Ordonnance of November 18, 1944. There is no word 
about the function of the Council of State as an administrative tribunal, 
nor is there any treatment of public administration or local government. 
While the author mentions in passing the increase in the importance of 
the Council of the Republic he might have stressed this development more, 
especially in view of the fact that the use of the “special majority” has, on 
several occasions, given the Council that veto over the National Assembly 
which the Constitution certainly did not intend to give it. 

In the chapter on political parties this reviewer admires the concise- 
ness of the treatment but is unable to support some of the statements 
made. Above all the division between “left” and “right” must be totally 
incomprehensible to most English or American readers. It follows the 
traditional French system of taking the attitude on the Church-State ques- 
tion as the key, but although the author attempts to explain that, his ex- 
planation is quite inadequate for the uninitiated. There is no evidence to © 
support the alleged revival of the Socialist party, and the statement of the 
author that the Socialist party’s electorate “is mainly composed of workers 
... is clearly contrary to the facts, with the partial exception of the Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais departments. And Guy Mollet has ceased to be the 
exponent of Marxist orthodoxy. 

However, these flaws are of a minor character and it is very doubtful 
that anyone could write a book about so varied and complex a country as 
France without running into criticism. On the whole it is a very useful 
and factual book which ought to be of great help as a reference to students 


and teachers of comparative government. 
P 8 Rosert G. NEUMANN. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


The State of Latin America. By GERMAN Arcinigcas. (New York: Alfred 
Knopf. 1952. Pp. 445. $4.50.) 


In many ways Dr. German Arciniegas’ book brings up to date the 
Latin America of William Schurz, published a decade or more ago. The 
present work is written by one of the leading literary figures of Latin Amer- 
ica, a distinguished professor who twice served as Minister of Education 
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in his native country, Colombia. At the present time he is teaching at 
Columbia University, and doing research on the problems of the Italian 
Renaissance. He states in his introduction, “not to have undertaken the 
writing of this book would have been a breach of my loyalty to those who 
have fought — and are fighting — for freedom and democracy.” 

Dr. Arciniegas takes up the problem of the struggle between democra- 
cy and totalitarianism in Latin America on a country-by-country basis. In 
several instances he devotes more than one chapter to a particular nation 
—Argentina warrants three, and his native Colombia, two. In dealing 
with the Caribbean countries and Chile, Ecuador and Uruguay, two or 
more nations are discussed in the same chapter. Only in the case of Haiti 
is his treatment superficial. Special consideration is given the problem of 
the intervention of the military faction in Latin American political life; 
while two final chapters are entitled, “Latin America’s Hopes and Fears,” 
and “Visible and Invisible America.” . oe 

Dr. Arciniegas is exceedingly well informed on the economic, politi- 
cal, and social events in the various nations of the hemisphere. Some 
readers, however, will undoubtedly take issue with his particular point of 
view. For instance, this reviewer thinks that Dr. Arciniegas has given 
Evita Peron too much credit for being the power behind the scenes in 
Argentina; thinks that he is overly kind to Getulio Vargas; and questions 
the angelic picture painted of Dr. Natalicio Gonzalez, one-time president 
of Paraguay. 

There are, as is inevitable in any book so packed with information, 
some minor errors of fact. For instance, the Partido Obrero Revolucion- 
ario of Bolivia is referred to as “a semi-Fascist, pro-Communist organiza- 
tion” without mentioning that it is the official Trotskyite party of that 
country. However, such aberrations are notable for their scarcity. In gen- 
eral, this book is a masterly portrayal within the confines of one not-too- 
large volume of the political trends and currents of a continent and a half, 
written from the standpoint of personal experience. 

Although the work of a Latin American, Dr. Arciniegas’ book is 
definitely written for North American readers. The author has lived long 
enough in the United States to catch our point of view, to know how to 
present things so that they can be understood by the “Yanquis” and how 
to avoid antagonizing his audience. The presentation is aided by a very 
good translation into readable, almost racy, English. 

Dr. Arciniegas has a warning for the United States. We must not, 
he says, overlook what is occurring to the south of us. Nor should we use 
blindly in our relations with Latin America tactics and strategy which 
may well be applicable to other parts of the world. In particular, he ques- 
tions the United States’ policy of arming the Latin American nations. He 
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points out that their armies are not capable of effectively fighting any 
major invader; that they are not even likely to use the arms we provide 
them against one another, since the Organization of American States will 
probably be able to prevent such eventualities. The armies, argues the 
author, are useful mainly as a means of oppressing their own people. 
Hence, he believes that the United States is working against its own best 
interests, as well as those of democracy in the hemisphere, when it con- 
tinues to give arms to prop up dictators or potential dictators in the other 
twenty republics. 

This book should be on the shelf of anyone who seriously pretends to 
be interested in the problems of dictatorship and democracy, of interna- 
tional relations, and comparative political and economic systems. 


a Rosert J. ALEXANDER. 
Rutgers University. 


Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority. An Interdisciplinary Approach to 
Problems of Soviet Character. By MarcareT Meap. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. 148. $4.00.) 


This study was undertaken in lieu of an investigation impossible at 
present (that is, one conducted inside the Soviet Union though not neces- 
sarily by Soviet Russians), by a staff of anthropologists under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Mead and commissioned by the Rand Corporation. They had 
to rely on official Soviet publications on the one hand and on testimony, 
equally limited in value, of ex-Russians on the other. This writer asked 
a former Soviet citizen, Mr. Nikolai Asseev, who is now in this country 
and not suspect of communist sympathies, what he thought of the book. 
His reaction was passionately, and, we regret to report, unprintably hos- 
tile. If Mr. Asseev, who was only eighteen years old when he left his 
country, is in the least representative of the Soviet intelligentsia (in con- 
trast to the Communist party faithfuls), and if, Soviet Attitudes is typical 
of our serious attempt at understanding, not merely denouncing the Soviet 
system, then, I am afraid, even Stalin’s unwilling subjects, once they are 
able to determine freely their country’s fate, will not see eye to eye with 
us. 

I wish it could be said that a certain tendency to explain Soviet society 
from inherent and unique national traits, noticeable in works of such gifted 
writers as Edward Crankshaw and Goeffrey Gorer, were absent in Dr. 
Mead’s study. But we are told that the “traditional Russian character 
assumed the coexistence of both good and evil in all individuals.” What 
is so uniquely Russian about that assumption? The authors of The Feder- 
alist shared it. The Soviet administration, we are further told, is operating 
“on a theory that all are to some degree guilty — in thought if not in deed 
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— of something.” But so is every policeman in the world, as anyone who 
had ever any dealings with police officials will readily attest. The disci- 
plinarian extremism of the Soviet MVD is explained by the fact that, be- 
fore 1917, “there was a tendency for all effort to dissipate itself in talk 
or in symbolic behavior.” That sounds suspiciously like Dostoevsky rather 
than like a correct description of the average Tsarist muzhik’s or worker’s 
average performance. If he was less efficient than his opposite number in 
the West, it must be remembered that in the West, too, the same “dis- 
sipations” had prevailed before the industrial revolution. The excesses of 
the Soviet penal system, then, should be related not to some mystical pre- 
disposition, in “Russian Man,” toward tyranny, but to the specific historical 
setting enabling a group of men in a hurry to foist the experience of a cen- 
tury upon a society which still was, in the main, pre-capitalist. 

A study relating the “educational” methods of the Soviet adminis- 
trator to the greatly accelerated rate of capitalist accumulation might yield 
some valuable insight into the degree to which the Communist rulers con- 
sider their regime, internally as well as externally, secure at any given time; 
such an insight might in turn help us to plan our own foreign policy. For- 
tunately, suggestions of that order are not absent in the book; American 
spokesmen are advised not “to waste their energies in getting angry at the 
inaccuracies of Soviet accusations and spend heat and time in denying 
and disproving particular points” (p. 41), for communist propaganda is 
utterly unconcerned with factual evidence. It merely wants to say: “We 
are at present classifying you as a total enemy who is, if serious, undoubt- 
edly doing, or should be doing everything in your power against us .. .” 
(p. 42). An excellent point. The study is full of similar helpful observa- 
tions, and it is a pity it is written in esoteric language which restricts its 
perusal to the small group of the “experts.” 


University of Michigan. James H. MEIsEL. 


Tito’s Communism. By JoseF KorBet. (Denver: The University of Den- 
ver Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 368. $4.00.) 


Many competent authors have considered it their duty to enlighten 
the American public about the real nature and character of some of our 
latest allies. Their intention is noble and praiseworthy, for the American 
people need knowledge of foreign countries and politics. Dr. Korbel, for- 
merly Czechoslovakian Ambassador to Yugoslavia (1945-1948) and at 
present Professor of International Relations at the University of Denver, 
has tried to warn the overenthusiastic Americans about Marshal Tito and 
his communistic regime. 
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Dr. Korbel’s book has all the merits and shortcomings of most mem- 
oirs. It is interesting, even fascinating in places with its personal approach 
and presentation of behind-the-scenes political drama, but sometimes it 
gives the impression that its author has an ax to grind. 

Dr. Korbel introduces a new theory to explain the Tito-Stalin con- 
troversy. He contends that psychological differences between Yugoslav 
Communists and Soviet Stalinists are at the root of the conflict, and con- 
sequently devotes very little space to their ideological differences. In spite 
of this, he has correctly evaluated the strength of Tito’s regime which can- 
not easily be overthrown from within. While pointing out that a large 
segment of the population is looking towards the west as it waits for its 
liberation, he does not see that another segment, perhaps equally large, is 
looking towards the east for the same reason. 

Dr. Korbel leads us to believe that nearly everybody in Yugoslavia, 
with the exception of the party members, is hostile to the Communist 
regime. Even the reconstruction effort is represented as being done under 
compulsion. The slave-labor theory has been very popular during the 
past few years. The author cannot understand a people’s desire to rebuild 
their country even under Communist rule. It is, perhaps, because he did 
not have first-hand experience of an underground liberation movement. 

The Yugoslav Communist party, and for that matter any other Com- 
munist party, is not isolated from the people. Our political writers should 
inform their American readers about the real strength and potentialities 
of our future enemies. We have recently come to believe that our oppo- 
sition is going to be negligible. Collier’s magazine on October 18, 1951, de- 
feated Soviet Russia on paper in a short three-years’ war. However, there 
is a very real possibility that we may be in for bitter disillusionment if and 
when war really breaks out. 


University of Utah. 


ALEx PALAMIOTIS. 


Greece: American Dilemma and Opportunity. By L. S. StavriaNnos. (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co. 1952. Pp. ix, 246. $3.25.) 


Professor Stavrianos’ book is the history of Greece from its invasion by 
Fascist Italy (October 28, 1940) up to the time of the elections held on 
September 9, 1951. Chapter 2 gives a brief summary of twentieth-century 
Greek history. 

After the book was published it was promptly denounced by the Hel- 
lenic Royal Embassy in Washington on January 22, 1952, as having been 
motivated by subjectivity, malice, and bad faith. On March 14, the leftist 
Greek-language weekly, Greek-American Tribune, accused Professor 
Stavrianos of warmongering because he pointed out the opportunity that 
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the United States has of winning over the Greek people in the struggle 
against Communism. Both critics thought that the author was misled, pre- 
sumably by the opposite group. 

In this particular case there should be no question about the motives 
or the character of the author. He is a scholar of impeccable honesty and 
integrity. The only shortcomings of the book are connected with the 
problem of space. One volume is too short to present with all necessary 
detail the drama of Greece. This work, nevertheless, fills a great need in 
our historico-political literature. Anyone who wants to get an accurate and 
thought-provoking picture of modern Greece should read it. 

The Truman Doctrine was an experiment. Mistakes were committed, 
some goals were achieved, some people were befriended, others were 
alienated. We should know what really happened in Greece. On March 
31, 1946, the rightist Populist party received nearly 50 per cent of the votes 
cast in a general election while the left was estimated by American poll- 
sters to be 9.3 per cent of the voting population. In the elections of Sep- 
tember 9, 1951, after five years of bloody fighting, and following four 
years of the Truman Doctrine, the Populist party received only 6.6 per 
cent while the left got 10.5 per cent of the popular vote. Another left- 
of-center party had 23.5 per cent of the vote. The extreme left, United 
Democratic Front, elected to the Greek Parliament ten deputies, all of 
them in prisons or concentration camps. The government would not re- 


lease them and a second team was sent to represent the former generals 
and other leaders of the guerrilla movement in the Boulé. 

What had happened? Were the Communists really defeated, or had 
the Greek government with all the American assistance won a Pyrrhic 
victory against them? These and many other questions are answered care- 
fully by Professor Stavrianos in his Greece: American Dilemma and Op- 
portunity. 


ALEx PALAMIOTIS. 
University of Utah. 


History of Syria; Including Lebanon and Palestine. By Puiuie K. Hirt. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xxv, 749. $10.00.) 


Professor Hitti’s Syria is not a political entity, having almost never 
“stood as an independent sovereign state”; neither is it a geographical, 
ethnic, or cultural one, for its “conglomeration of different regions” con- 
tains “a crazy quilt of ethnic groups and religious denominations.” What 
then is Syria? It is the largest area to which the name has ever been (how- 
ever incorrectly) applied. It contains Palestine and Lebanon, since there 
was a time when each was included “in its ancient boundaries”; by the 
same token Aylah and Magnah, both on the Gulf of Aqabah, are con- 
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sidered “places in Syria,” and the ancient Hebrews are “early Syrians.” 
“Syria” discovered copper and wheat and “gave the world the alphabet, 
monotheism, and the discovery of the Atlantic Ocean,” to say nothing of 
Christianity, another purely Syrian product, “though the civilized world 
does not always appreciate this fact.” The greatest of all inventions, we 
are told, was the alphabet, “developed and disseminated by the ancient 
Lebanese.” Would anyone but a Lebanese think of making that strictly 
modern title synonymous with the name of an ancient and vanished civi- 
lization? 

To match an area so vast, Dr. Hitti must cover in a single volume the 
history and prehistory of Palestine, the religion of Israel, the Hellenistic 
world, the rise of the Christian Church, the Crusades, and a large segment 
of Greek literature, to mention but a few highly specialized fields into 
which he conducts the reader. Naturally there are slips (did the walls 
of Babylon really stand 300 feet high?), and one is disturbed by the au- 
thor’s habit of annotating his remarks by references to Biblical and classical 
sources (e.g., Ammianus Marcellus — sic) instead of the modern authors 
from whom he got them. “What Greece was to the Romans,” we are told, 
“Syria was to the Arabians.” Say rather that what Greece was to the 


Romans Greece was also to the Arabs, thanks to Syrian transmitters; but 
to make Syria the creative equivalent of Greece goes much too far and cer- 
tainly overlooks the claims of Persia, which Professor Hitti hardly deigns 


to notice. 

However, all is forgiven when Dr. Hitti launches into the last sections 
of the book, a good three hundred pages presenting as useful and instruc- 
tive a guide to the Near East in Medieval and Modern times as has yet 
appeared. Here the author is completely at home and handles his materials 
with confidence and skill. Others have opened windows on these vistas, 
but none offers a broader, clearer, more comprehensive view of the whole 
scene than that which Professor Hitti gives us here. As he moves rapidly 
from event to event and from century to century the author is allowed all 
too little space for those picturesque diversions and anecdotes that are the 
delight of Oriental history, but his choice of materials is masterful, and 
the things he chooses to tell us are invariably the things the student needs 
most to know. This is textbook history at its best: orderly, comprehensive, 
accurate, and remarkably complete. For the purpose of familiarizing a 
generation of American students with an era of our past which is almost a 
complete blank in the minds even of educated Westerners it would be 
hard to improve on Dr. Hitti’s splendid chapters on the Arab Era. Stu- 
dents everywhere of history, political science, and the humanities should 
receive this valuable work with joy and gratitude. 


Brigham Young University. Hucu Nretev. 
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The World of the Slavs. By Atpert Mousset. Translated by A. M. 
LaveNu. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1950. Pp. ix, 204. 
$3.00.) 


An exploration of the extent to which Slav solidarity has been 
achieved is the theme of this thin book, commissioned by the London Insti- 
tute of World Affairs. Its author, a Frenchman with a long list of publica- 
tions about European politics, develops the theme on the basis of the 
record during World War II and in the postwar years. To provide a 
setting for current history the author devotes a third of his work to a 
sketchy review of the pan-slavic movement in earlier years. The book is 
in no sense a history of the Slavs as its title might suggest but rather a 
study of Soviet politics. 

Mousset gathers many facts to indicate that the small Slav states 
looked upon the war as an occasion to build Slav solidarity. He believes 
that the spirit of pan-slavism was great enough to influence Bulgaria to 
stand alone among the Nazi satellites in refusing to send even a token 
force to fight on the eastern front in the USSR. He believes that it mo- 
tivated the Ambassador to Vichy from collaborationist Croatia to say 
that as the war progressed the Slavs were coming into their day. Finally, 
Mousset states that not a Polish, Czech, Yugoslav, or Bulgarian statesman 
failed to see in the outcome of the war the end of the Teutonic curse 
which had paralyzed the expansion of the Slav world for a thousand years. 

Into this receptive situation the Russians moved with skill. Slavism 
was on the lips of her diplomats, her political leaders, and even the Pa- 
triarch of the Orthodox Church. The Russians found fertile fields for 
their ideas, since they had been accepted traditionally as protectors of 
the lesser Slav peoples. Then came the rude awakening, laid bare by the 
Tito-Stalin controversy. In Mousset’s opinion Russian pan-slavism was ex- 
posed as a myth without substance. Russia seized a position of domination, 
not collaboration. Her relations with Budapest and Bucharest were no 
different from those with the Slav powers. Stalin-Marxism and obedience 
to Moscow, not racial brotherhood among the Slavs, became the cement 
that bound. 

Mousset finds that the Slavs became restive in Poland, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, but that they were unable to side with Tito. They were 
kept at Moscow’s apron strings, but collaboration on the basis of Slavic 
solidarity disintegrated as it had before in history, and today nothing re- 
mains. 

Mousset’s book presents no facts not already well known. The thesis 
is interesting, and probably correct, although one cannot but suspect that 
there is still some sentimental tie between the lesser Slavs and their tra- 
ditional big brother. The account is marred by a lack of precision and 
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clarity, perhaps because of the translation. Its chief value to us Americans 
is that it indicates what a French political observer thinks about Eastern 
European politics, and it permits us to know something of what the book- 
stalls of Europe have been offering. As such, it may be rewarding reading 


for those who wish to sample the fare. Joone IN. Hazane. 


Columbia University. 


Near Eastern Culture and Society: A Symposium on the Meeting of East 
and West. By Pup K. Hitn, T. Cuyter Youne, RicHarp Ettinc- 
HAUSEN, GusTAVE E. Von GRUNEBAUM, ARTHUR J. ARBERRY, GEORGE 
SARTON, EpwIn E. CALverLy, ABDULHAK ADNAN-ADIvAR, HasBip AMIN 
Kuranl, Lewis V. THomMas, CoNSTANTINE K. Zurayk, H. A. R. Giss. 
Edited by T. CuyLer Younc. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1951. Pp. x, 250. $4.00.) 


As a vade mecum to the study of Near Eastern Humanities this book 
should prove very useful. The first half of the volume is a survey in which 
the reader is introduced very briefly to the great names of the past in 
Oriental scholarship, given his bearings, as it were, in a world of specialists. 
In Part 2, dealing with “Current Problems of Near Eastern Peoples,” we 
are introduced to a Turkey badly in need of “religious and philosophical 
reform” an Iran suffering from a resurgent clergy and a decline of morals, 


and an Arab world that calls for “a spiritual awakening,” and finds itself 
as usual “in the midst of a crisis.” 

But what of the main problem? It is noteworthy that in a work that 
warns the world that a broad meeting of East and West must take place 
soon if either is to survive no mention is made of movies, radio, or the 
popular press. This is the more remarkable since our writers insist that the 
tragic gap between the two worlds is basically a cultural one. In caution- 
ing against the “romantic” and “sentimental” views that the East and 
West have taken of each other in the past, the contributors ignore the one 
possible solution to their problem of general cultural understanding. What 
Western Orientalist was ever led into his field by any but the “romantic” 
appeal of it? What Oriental nation ever adopted Western ways without 
idealizing them to an absurd degree? Determined to keep all approaches 
to East and West on an impeccably correct scientific and scholarly level, 
our authors forget that they must deal with masses, that even the obscene 
orientalism of Hollywood and the comics shows a sort of nostalgia in the 
West for things Oriental, and that a game of backgammon in a Syrian 
restaurant or a Turkish bath can come far nearer to achieving a cultural 
meeting of minds and tastes than any displays of Persian miniatures, Ab- 
basid coins, or twelfth-century armor. They also forget that strong ties of 
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sympathy between nations and cultures are not a matter of correct and 
objective estimates of each other, but of pure sentimentalism — witness 
this country’s standing bonds with England or France. In the meeting 
of East and West for which these scholars are striving the common man is 
left quite out of the picture as an active participant. 

Even more disturbing is the systematic neglect of Israel in this study. 
This is excused on the grounds that “the Princeton bicentennial conference 
which originated the volume occurred before the Arab-Zionist war.” Yet 
the volume itself was published after that war, to which its contributors 
often refer as a thing of the past. No less realistic approach to the prob- 
lems of the Near East can be imagined than one which simply dismisses 
Israel, as these authors do, as a terrible mistake. 

An excellent diagnosis of the ills of the East, this book has little to 
offer in the way of a cure. While one authority assures us that the Arabs 
will “move from their medieval state into the modern world” only when 
they realize that religion is a purely spiritual and personal matter, another 
announces that the “new generation of Muslim intellectual leaders . . 
reject the doctrine that religion is a matter only of private conscience.” 
And what is our feeling towards Islam supposed to be when the “New 
Turkey cannot yet afford to be idealistic,” and displays “little fellow- 
feeling for the Arabs as brother-Muslims?” The book ends, as all sym- 
posiums on East and West seem to do, with a timely admonition to the 


West to put its own house in order. 
Hucu NIBLEy. 


Brigham Young University. 


Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan. Edited by Puitip Graves. 
(New York: The Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 278. $3.75.) 


Probably the assassination of Emir Abdullah last year was as much of 
a tragedy to the West as to the little kingdom of Transjordan. Fortunate- 
ly, we do have the personal record of this man whose impact on Near 
Eastern affairs is still largely unappreciated here. 

Because King Abdullah addressed his memoirs to his own people, the 
editor (former London Times Near East correspondent) found it neces- 
sary to furnish numerous notes and a few interpolations for Western 
readers. Though Abdullah’s cultural and linguistic orientation was com- 
pletely Arabic and Turkish (he spoke no Western tongue), his mastery of 
writing, even in translation, shows that he was a poet as well as statesman. 

Perhaps that is why this book may not have a general appeal among 
political scientists and historians. In spite of the vantage offered by the 
author’s position, background, knowledge, and experience, this work re- 
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veals little that is not already known of Arab society, culture and history 
in general or of Transjordan in particular. However it may be argued, 
this was not the author’s purpose. 

Some points of history are made more clear. For example, Abdullah’s 
part in the preparation of the Arab revolt of 1916 apparently was greater 
than the British and other observers realized at the time. His subsequent 
statesmanlike handling of the problems presented by the British Mandate 
over Transjordan and Palestine, his ability to rally the loyalty of the 
nomad tribes, his skill in choosing advisors — all seem to bear out Mr. 
Graves’ belief that T. E. Lawrence grossly underestimated Abdullah’s tal- 
ents. 

Clearly, too, his services to the Allied cause in both World Wars 
earned him the respect and loyalty of the British, particularly of Winston 
Churchill, who intervened in 1922 to leave him in occupation of Trans- 
jordan. The Emir, in turn, devoted two full pages of completely laudatory 
statements to the British and their war-time Prime Minister. 

In his only reference to the recent Palestine dispute, Abdullah quite 
candidly admired the progress of the Jewish colonies and despaired at the 
backward state of the Arabs. “Palestine,” he admitted, “is still suffering 
from the ambitions of its Arab parties . . . [who] are still fighting over the 
claims to leadership of those men who were responsible for the ruin of 
their country.” On the other hand, Abdullah’s concern for his people was 
not matched by his attitude toward parliamentary government, probably 
because of the chasm between democratic theory and practice in the Otto- 
man Empire. (He was thrice “elected” M.P. for Mecca in the Chamber 
of Deputies prior to and during World War I.) “It [parliamentary govern- 
ment] purports,” he wrote, “to be a government by the people for the 
people.” But, he observed somewhat bitterly, although the Ottoman Par- 
liament was to represent all races in the Empire, the Union and Progress 
Party elements always controlled the elections. Consequently, he con- 
cluded, “It seems . . . that principles of representative government in a 
state composed of several races, often tend to division and loss, animosity 
and downfall.” 

This book, however, will not provide a complete picture of the Arab 
world — its aspirations, its accomplishments, its international position and 
its policies. Rather Abdullah intended his writings primarily for the do- 
mestic consumption of his own people “who will find in them many facts 
relating to the glory of the ancestors and to the struggle of the present gen- 
eration.” The Western reader will find more: he will discover, perhaps, 
the outstanding personality of the Arab world in our time. 


Falls Church, Virginia. MELVIN CRAIN. 
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Leviathan and Natural Law. By F. LyMAN WINDOLPH. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 147. $2.50.) 


In light of other recent titles it would be a natural presumption that 
a book titled Leviathan and Natural Law would argue vehemently either 
the truth and strength of natural law or the inadequacy and mischievous- 
ness of the concept. This is not such a book. It is rather an attempt to 
narrow the area of disagreement between natural law adherents and posi- 
tivists — as the author puts it, to mediate between Aquinas and Hobbes. 

The author is a lawyer by profession, and the essay is a labor of love. 
It is a presentation for “general readers of intelligence” of the author’s re- 
flections, extending over several decades, on an important problem of law, 
politics, and morals. The author modestly and correctly disclaims having 
made any contribution in the way of new concepts to resolve an old prob- 
lem. He hopes, rather, to have reduced and clarified the issues. In this 
he has succeeded. 

In crisp and sometimes charming prose (though in an idiom some- 
times legalistic or archaic) he strips away misunderstanding after misun- 
derstanding, irrelevancy after irrelevancy, leaving us at the end with the 
basic question of the objectivity of truth. He does not avoid this final ques- 
tion himself. He takes an affirmative stand. The basis on which he does 
so will appeal to many more than would a hammer-and-tongs attack on 
posivitism. He admits most of the inadequacies and dangers of his posi- 
tion that the positivists have asserted. Yet he finds “much graver em- 
barrassments” in any subjective theory, calling as witness at this point — 
of all people — Russell. 

The final chapter concerns “Democracy and Natural Law,” and its 
thesis is the familiar one that democracy must be grounded on a belief in 
a “common law of mankind.” “If this faith is groundless, we democrats 
are of all men most miserable. For we have backed the wrong horse and 
have bet our lives on a series of propositions that will betray us when they 
are put to the final test.” This is a matter about which intelligent men of 
good will may differ. But that it is worthy of consideration is beyond 
doubt; and it is startling to find that R. M. Maclver’s The Ramparts We 
Guard contains not even a reference to natural law or natural rights — an 
achievement as remarkable as (and similar to) that of the author who 
wrote a novel without use of the letter e. 

The book is attractively done but uses the latest and most highly non- 
functional style of footnoting. The notes not only are secreted in the rear 
of the book, they also have no page references. Indeed, the reviewer was 
nearly through the book before he discovered their existence. Footnotes in 
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this form have the same relationship to communication as does the vermi- 
form appendix to alimentation. The functional footnote may be unpopu- 
lar in the sales and accounting departments, but the non-functional foot- 


note is ridiculous. 
Dwicut WALDo. 


University of California. 


The Province and Function of Law: A Study in Jurisprudence. By Jutius 
SToNE. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. lxi, 918. 
$10.00.) 


This is an ambitious and quite successful attempt to summarize criti- 
cally the philosophic thinking about the place of law in Anglo-American 
civilization. It considers not only English and American thought but also 
Greek, Roman, German, and French contributions. The sixty-seven pages 
of close type references to cases and other sources and the seventy-eight 
pages of index evidence scholarship and thoroughness. 

Stone finds three broad types of thinking about law. These fields may 
be termed “analytical,” “ethical,” and “sociological” jurisprudence. In 
the analytical field, “Law and Logic,” principal space is given to Austin, 
Roguin, Kelsen, Hohfeld and Gény. The author finds a limited use for 
logic in. jurisprudence; he would not banish it as some functional thinkers 
seem to propose. Logic, he argues, is a necessary tool to disclose the pos- 
sible rules among which there must be a “judicial choice based on some 
criterion of justice and utility” (p. 159), but it does not move law and can- 
not hamstring law into a simple consistent system. The author then turns 
to “Law and Justice,” or ethical jurisprudence, discussing many attempts to 
enlarge on the term “justice” and related terms such as “freedom,” “lib- 
erty,” “utilitarianism,” “pragmatism,” and others familiar to political 
theory. The sources, too, are familiar — from Aristotle to Pound. Consid- 
eration of their thinking leaves Stone with a feeling of inconclusiveness 
and an insistence that the appeal to justice has frequently been only a ra- 
tionalizing argument for independent policy judgments on social, economic, 
and political matters. This leads to “Law and Society,” or sociological ju- 
risprudence. 

Here, the author seems to feel, is the crucial problem of jurisprudence: 
“What are the actual effects of the legal order upon the attitudes and 
behaviour of men in the particular society and what are the effects upon 
the legal order of men’s attitudes and behaviour?” (p. 381). Personal pre- 
dilections for abstract democracy and for providing all persons with certain 
minimums seem to reduce the author’s perspective and make his com- 
ments and analysis more of the moment than in his other two sections. He 
argues well that his demands for democratic processes and for a minimum 
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of things for everyone — which undoubtedly involves a push for a con- 
stantly larger minimum — require law to be directly alive to the needs of 
society and preclude its dissembling under blankets of logic and symbols 
of justice. Here too his criticism is sharp, his judgment careful, and his 
search broad. 

The book is stimulating, authoritative and extensive in scope in a 
field with which the political scientist must have more than passing ac- 
quaintance. It shows the close relation of legal theory to political theory 
and public law. It should stand for years as one of the great compendia 


of thinking about law and government. 
RICHARD ERNST. 


San Francisco, California. 


The Policy Sciences: Recent Developments in Scope and Method. Edited 
by Danie. LERNER and Harotp D. Lasswett. (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 344. $7.50.) 


As defined by Harold D. Lasswell in the first chapter of this symposi- 
um, to which seventeen social scientists have contributed, the “policy 
sciences” are “the disciplines concerned with explaining the policy-making 
and policy-executing process, and with locating data and providing inter- 
pretations which are relevant to the policy problems of a given period” 
(p. 14). In so far as they are focused upon the study of policy, they are 


narrower in scope than the social sciences, “which have many other ob- 
jects of investigation” (p. 3); in so far, however, as they consider also data 
of the natural sciences that “have a bearing on the policy needs of a given 
period” (p. 4), they are wider in scope than the social sciences. What 
the needs of a given period are, depends, of course, as Lasswell points out, 
on one’s sense of values. It is astonishing, therefore, that not one of the 
contributions to the symposium explicitly deals with the crucial problem 
of any “policy sciences” (a term “not in general use in the United States’), 
that is, with the problem of values. 

Also open to criticism is the organization of the symposium. It is not 
clear to this reviewer why a book with the subtitle “Recent Developments 
in Scope and Method” is divided into three parts, “Scope and Focus,” “Re- 
search Procedures,” and “Policy Integration,” nor why contributions that 
are similar in nature are arranged under different headings; for instance, 
Herbert Hyman’s “Interviewing As a Scientific Procedure” is under “Re- 
search Procedures,” while Rensis Likert’s “The Sample Interview Survey 
As a Tool of Research and Policy Formation” is under “Policy Integration.” 
Because of such faulty organization the symposium dissolves into rather 
unrelated contributions by individual authors. 
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The several contributions are of two kinds: those that primarily deal 
with some specific social science problem — the most significant papers in 
this category being Edward A. Shils’s “The Study of the Primary Group” 
and Clyde Kluckhohn’s “The Study of Culture” — and those which pri- 
marily deal with specific research procedures used in the social sciences. 
These latter constitute, perhaps, the most valuable part of the book. How- 
ever, they are no easy reading, and at least one of them, Kenneth Arrow’s 
“Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences,” presupposes that the 
reader has a considerable amount of mathematical training. 


The College of Idaho. Georce V. WoLFe. 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920- 
1933. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 405. 
$5.00.) 


This is the second of a projected multi-volume work which relates 
the personal history of America’s thirty-first President. The first volume, 
entitled The Years of Adventure, which appeared some time ago, carried 
this history to the end of the First World War. The story is now con- 
tinued through Mr. Hoover’s service as Secretary of Commerce in the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations and during his own tenure as 
Chief Magistrate. 

Others than specialists will find this latest product of Mr. Hoover’s 
pen of interest, although they may have to summon more than the usual 
amount of fortitude to persist through the four hundred-odd pages. To 
be sure, when Mr. Hoover relaxes and comments on personalities and 
events or formulates his convictions on major issues, he writes rather well. 
Some of his chapters, especially those on the presidential campaign of 
1928, on his Washington household, and on the gentle art of Izaak 
Walton, are most absorbing. Moreover, his characterizations of some 
of his leading contemporaries in the government, with which the volume 
abounds, are penetrating, often humorous, and generally sympathetic. 
The weak, amiable and essentially honorable Harding whose friends 
misused his confidence; the frugal Coolidge who would not let President- 
elect Hoover use a battleship on a South American good-will trip because 
it cost too much; the patriotic Stimson, serving as Secretary of State, 
who, to Mr. Hoover’s chagrin, “was at times more of a warrior than a 
diplomat”—all these and many more come alive in these pages. 

But unfortunately for the reader, Mr. Hoover at times appears to be 
afflicted with the same urge for thoroughness and comprehensiveness which 
tradition ascribes to Ph.D. candidates in German universities—a tendency 
which inevitably puts its blight on the style and content of sizable sections 
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of the volume. This observation applies particularly to the various 
memoranda, speeches and other public documents resurrected from their 
filing cases of the ’twenties. Their extensive quotation may add a certain 
historical objectivity to the content of the volume; but they scarcely 
add to its literary distinction. The unfortunate consequences on the 
volume’s literary merit are even more obvious when the author, in an 
attempt at compression, paraphrases his policies on some subject in a 
paragraph or two. Five of seven sentences composing a paragraph on his 
railway policy (p. 64) begin with the first person plural of the personal 
pronoun. Undoubtedly the canons of literary taste suggest that the admin- 
instrative “we” is to be preferred to the first person singular of this 
pronoun; but the net effect, particularly when the same pronoun prefaces 
the same verb in three consecutive sentences is to give the impression 
of a telescoped table of contents or a sort of libretto for a statistical 
composition. 

Nor is Mr. Hoover quite as impartial in his judgments as might be 
expected of one of his stature, enjoying his degree of detachment from 
the hurly-burly of politics. When, in referring to his efforts to liquidate 
our intervention in Nicaragua, he speaks of extricating “ourselves from 
the mess into which we had been plunged by the Wilson Administration” 
(p. 333), he speaks as a partisan, and not as an objective historian. Again 
(p. 348), in referring to denunciations by European correspondents of 
his refusal to agree to a formal military security pact with France, as a 
price of France’s agreement to reduce her navy in 1930, he declares that 
“our usual New York associations on foreign policies joined in the howl.” 
The associations, to which he is apparently referring, are not “usual” in 
any sense that might be ascribed to Mr. Hoover’s use of that word in 
this particular context; neither do those associations “howl.” 

Lapses such as these, whether literary or textual, though deplorable, 
are hardly fatal. They do not detract seriously from an emerging picture 
of one of the country’s great and useful public servants—of one whose 
stature will continue to grow with time. For Mr. Hoover, as this auto- 
biographical account makes clear, possesses personal qualities peculiarly 
necessary for political leadership in our age. Among these qualities are 
moral integrity of the highest degree, an humane spirit that expresses 
itself in practical benevolence and efforts to promote self-reliant and 
responsible citizenship among his fellows, and faith that a disciplined 
intelligence can solve even our most complex problems. To these he adds 
a passion for administrative order and efficiency and an unusual capacity 
for using the instrumentality of the state to instigate and promote cooper- 
ation among private groups for the solution of social questions. The pat- 
tern of leadership which thus develops out of Mr. Hoover’s Washington 
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service provides hope that the great Leviathan of twentieth-century gov- 
ernment can still be controlled and made amenable to democratic direc- 
tion; that the state in this technological age need not degenerate into 
a collectivistic or totalitarian enterprise nor politics into futile and amoral 
machiavellianism. The tragedy is that Mr. Hoover’s administration should 
have been climaxed by the greatest depression in history and that, as 
an understandable but hardly logical consequence, his conception of 
statecraft and administration should have lost its appeal to many of 
the current generation who are inclined to hanker after stronger medicine. 


New York University. femme }. Gucum. 


The American National Government. By CLaupius O. JoHNSoN. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Third Edition. 1951. Pp. xix, 
810. $4.25.) 


American Government: National, State and Local. By CLaupius O. JoHN- 
son. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. xx, 1068. 
$5.00.) 


For a number of years Professor Johnson has been a successful con- 
temporary of Ogg and Ray, and more recently of Ferguson and McHenry, 
in authoring a comprehensive treatise on American national, state, and 
local government. The first of these two studies is devoted to the system 
of national organization, while the second incorporates materials on state 
and local government, which have also been published separately. While 
the approach in this work stresses the pattern of government organization, 
the author has made still a fourth study (in reality the first of the series 
to appear), which adopts the technique of functional analysis and is 
entitled Government in the United States. 

The content on American national government, which is identical in 
each of the books under consideration, has been revised and rewritten. 
A new chapter on the conduct of foreign relations has been incorporated, 
and significant changes made in the chapters dealing with the President’s 
executive powers, the national administrative system, government and 
labor, and national defense. Approximately two-thirds of the book is 
assigned to national government; the state and local areas are covered 
in 253 compact pages, and in a closing chapter the “Obligations of Citizen- 
ship” receive brief treatment. 

The hospitable critical reception tendered the initial appearance of 
the parent work, has stood in testimony to its excellence. The rearrange- 
ment of content fits the more conventional pattern of text construction 
in this field and will be welcomed by the proponents of this widely 
accepted methodology. 
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Professor Johnson’s direct, informal and personalized style of presen- 
tation has long been the hallmark of his writing. Interest, careful analysis, 
and concise statement have not been sacrificed, however, in the achieve- 
ment of this goal. The bringing up-to-date of events, numerous charts, 
selected reading lists, and a series of provocative questions at the close of 
each chapter are welcome additions for instructor and student alike. 


Totton J. ANDERSON. 


University of Southern California. 


Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress. By Juttus TURNER. The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LXIX, Number 1. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. 
Pp. xv, 190. $2.50 paper.) 


From the very first decade of national government in the United 
States, when Stephen Higginson, the epitome of Essex Junto Federalism, 
deplored the “weakness and folly, or what is worse, hypocrisy and deceit” 
of congressmen who spoke arrogantly of “acting independently of party, 
of judging for oneself, etc., etc.,” many voices have contributed to the 
increasing clamor against the “independence” of the American represen- 
tative. Where in 1798 Higginson delivered his diatribe against political 
insurgence in the name of narrow interest, in behalf of the restricted 
aims of a phalanx largely directed from the New York law office of 
Alexander Hamilton, in 1950 the Committee on Political Parties of the 
American Political Science Association called for a greater measure of 
party discipline in the name of developing party responsibility to the 
electorate as a whole. It is one of the interesting conclusions of this 
informative although, for the most part, unimaginative little volume 
by Julius Turner that the politically independent representative belongs 
more appropriately to the mythology than to the reality of American 
politics. 

On the basis of almost exclusive reliance upon the roll-call vote in 
four recent sessions of Congress—those of 1921, 1931, 1937 and 1944— 
Turner demonstrates that while pressures emanating from constituent 
sources (rural v. metropolitan, native v. foreign, sectionalism) are of 
considerable influence, no single constituent pressure is as significant as 
the pressure of party. Moreover, of 4658 major party members in the 
House in eleven sessions of Congress from 1921 to 1948, only 181 of 
them—less than 4 per cent—voted more often with the opposition than 
with their own party. The mortality rate for political insurgents was, 
furthermore, exceedingly high as compared to that of party regulars. In 
contrast to the opinions of many professional observers of the political 
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scene is Turner’s further contention that in certain substantive areas of 
legislative activity—notably labor issues, governmental regulation of busi- 
ness, social welfare, and certain phases of foreign policy—there has 
existed a more or less consistent difference of attitude between the two 
parties. 

Despite the inherent limitations of its methodology and, at times, an 
unfortunate lack of theoretical sophistication, Turner’s analysis does suc- 
ceed in raising, at least implicitly, some of the vital questions necessary 
to a broader formulation and evaluation of the scheme of representative 
democracy. Had he begun his study with his concluding statement— 
“This picture of American representative government may not perhaps 
conform to the ideal of good government which some men may propose. 
The American Congress is, nevertheless, a mirror of political pressure” — 
and carried on from there, one cannot but feel that the framework of 
analysis would have been more suitable to an undertaking of this kind, 
while at the same time permitting him the luxury of avoiding what 
under the circumstances must be regarded as a rather empty and vapid 


conclusion. 
NorMAN JACOBSON. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


The Era of Good Feelings. By Grorce DANGERFIELD. (New York: Har- 


court, Brace and Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 525. $6.00.) 


The author appears to have digested a considerable amount of 
material, if one may judge by the seventeen pages of bibliography and the 
sixty-three pages of citations and explanatory notes. In style the book 
is at once pleasing and tiresome: pleasing because of the author’s ability 
to turn a happy phrase; tiresome because of the multiplicity of detail. Only 
one hundred and four pages are devoted to “The Era of Good Feelings: 
1817-1819.” The rest of the book is concerned with the War of 1812 
and with events from 1819 to 1829. Dangerfield studiously relates Amer- 
ican events to those in Britain. He discourses upon war and peace, con- 
stitutional law, economics, banking, slavery, southern and western society, 
cotton, men, and religion. 

He likes the unusual phrase, of which the following are samples— 
the reviewer ignoring the context: “Massachusetts had little use for Mr. 
Adams; but Mr. Adams clung bitterly to Massachusetts.” “It was mercan- 
tilism that burned Washington. Mercantilism lay in bloody windrows be- 
fore the mud ramparts at New Orleans.” “At Ghent British mercantilism 
withdrew snarling into the background and . . . American sectionalism 
came snarling to the front.” Of General Jackson, “The meteor and its fiery 
track stayed in mid-heaven; the rocket burst into a fountain of stars, but 
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never faded or fell.” “The slave was .. . not a man: but a thing that bore 
the semblance of a man.” Of Mr. Clay—with apologies, “Whatever the 
head might have been composed of, the feet were feet of clay.” “Mr. Mon- 
roe had been elected by . . . an act of unanimous indifference.” “Mr. 
Monroe’s signature to a protective tariff was an obituary in itself. The 
Virginia dynasty was dead.” 

Perhaps Mr. Dangerfield should have entitled his book, A Puckish 
Account of American Men, Events and Conditions, 1814 to 1829. 


hes CuHar es Rocer Hicks. 
University of Nevada. 


Presidential Succession. By Rutu C. Sirva. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 213. $3.50.) 


This is a legal, historical, and analytical study dealing with disability 
and vacancy in the American presidency. Existing arrangements for the 
succession are ambiguous and incomplete. Professor Silva proposes that the 
Constitution be clarified by a concurrent resolution of Congress later con- 
firmed by amendment, thus: inability would be any de facto inability 
arising when public need required executive action; the facts would be 
judged by the prospective successor; and whoever acted as President would 
do so only so long as a President or Vice-President were disabled. 

Professor Silva would have Congress anticipate the problem of vacancy 
by creating an Assistant President, who would be selected by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and would be second in line 
of succession. “This plan for succession has the merit of supplying a 
successor who would probably be a man of presidential stature, of pro- 
viding for continuity of policy in the executive branch, and of being in 
harmony with the principles of popular government.” Her objections to 
the Succession Acts of 1792 and 1947 are summed up in this concluding 
sentence of her book. 

It is easy to predict the objections to these proposals. Should the 
prospective successor determine the facts of disability, he would become 
judge in his own cause. But someone must judge if the problem is to be 
met. Otherwise the occupant of the White House must determine his 
own mental and physical capacity. One might suggest by way of com- 
promise that the adjudication be made by a board of inquiry consisting 
of the Chief Justice, the prospective successor and the chairman of a 
medical board to be created by joint resolution of Congress. 

Objection will be made that the Assistant President would com- 
plicate the relations of President and Congress, become a disturbing factor 
in the electoral process, achieve a position of rivalry with the President, 
and once appointed, be difficult to discipline or discharge. One may reply 
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that the Executive Office is a great establishment and will not be over- 
whelmed—for good or for evil—by a somewhat less anonymous adminis- 
trative assistant. 

This is a work of which any political scientist or historian should be 
proud to be the author. It is an institutional study of the highest merit. 
It is not too much to say that Professor Silva has made it unnecessary for 
another book on the same subject to be written in our time. 


San Francisco State College. BERNARD L. KRONICK. 


The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1801-1829. By Lron- 
ARD D. Wuirte. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xiv, 
572. $6.00.) 


The failure of scholars adequately to appreciate the role of admin- 
istration in the formulation of American national policy has resulted in 
an overemphasis upon legislative and legal studies and has made difficult 
the approach to a meaningful theory of government today. Happily this 
imbalance is being righted by Leonard White in a series that is shaping up 
to be a monumental work of scholarship. The two volumes which have 
appeared also reflect the fact that the discipline of public administration 
has now reached a stage of maturity sufficient to evaluate its own con- 
tributions to the government of the past. 

The first volume of this series, The Federalists, gives a vivid picture 
of a new government establishing its administrative foundations and of 
the struggles involved in getting national programs under way. This 
volume, The Jeffersonians, picks up the story with Jefferson’s inauguration 
and carries it through the presidency of John Quincy Adams. In this 
period the national government successfully met the administrative chal- 
lenge of spanning a continent despite the overtones of political ideals 
which differed significantly from the early Federalist outlook. 

White concludes that although the Jeffersonian Republicans exhibited 
a less systematic government than the Federalists they were successful 
because they so carefully built upon the administrative pattern established 
by their predecessors. While the Jeffersonians brought into office revised 
concepts of the role of the national government in domestic affairs, they 
were sufficiently pragmatic to vary their theory to meet national needs. 
He attributes the small degree of administrative change to the fact that the 
same social class, an aristocracy, governed during both periods and that 
“beneath the political shift that Jefferson emphasized so greatly was a 
solid and unchanged official substructure anchored deeply in the mores 
of the American people.” Perhaps the Jeffersonian Republicans were not 
quite imaginative enough, as White points out, to deal with some of the 
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issues of national development that emerged in the 1820’s and of which 
John Quincy Adams was so keenly aware, but there is no doubt that 
during their stay in power the national government became a strong and 
stable institution. 

White’s work sets the stage for further historical studies of the 
relationships of administration to the evolution of national policy. Both 
this work and the preceding volume prove beyond doubt that the role 
of administrative leadership has frequently been as instrumental in the 
formulation of policy as, for example, the pressures of a political align- 
ment. May other scholars follow the leads which White has so effectively 


set forth. 
Ernest A. ENGELBERT. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Philippines and the United States. By Garnet A. GRUNDER and 
Wituram E. Livezey. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1951. 
Pp. ix, 315. $4.00.) 


American policy toward the Philippines has been for over half a 
century an important facet of our foreign policy. In the words of the 
authors of this encyclopaedic and illuminating work, “this book is a 
study in the origin and evolution of United States policy toward the 
Islands during these years.” It is an investigation into one aspect of our 
history rather than a history of the Philippines or “an account of our policy 
in operation.” From this frame of reference the authors proceed to 
delineate the history of our policy toward the Philippines. Much of what 
Messrs. Grunder and Livezey relate has been presented before but probably 
not in such a systematic and scholarly form. The authors have used 
United States Government publications as the primary basis for the 
study. Among these sources, Committee hearings on the questions of 
tariff policy and of Philippine independence are carefully analyzed. These 
reveal how certain economic interests in the United States greatly- in- 
fluenced our policy toward the Islands. Against the attitudes of these 
economic interests were the viewpoints of men like Stimson who did 
not want to rush Philippine independence. Incidentally, the authors 
devote a separate chapter to this great American. 

The most interesting chapter is the last one, “Retrospect and Prospect: 
the Philippines at Mid-Century.” Here the disheartening report of the Bell 
Commission of 1950 is summarized. This report justifies the authors’ con- 
clusion that “the failure of the Philippines to live up to advanced predic- 
tions in the economic field, coupled with the belief strongest during the 
depression, that the Islands competed with our industry and labor, had 
caused us to move with unseasonable grace to grant the Philippines their 
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independence in the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934.” Our interest today 
in the Philippines is somewhat similar to what it was fifty years ago. We 
need the Islands as valuable bases from which to operate to maintain our 
security in the Pacific, and we need them as outposts for the maintenance 
of the democratic way of life in a part of the world which is not too 
receptive to the philosophy of democracy. As the authors put it, only 
time will tell whether the Philippine Republic wiil be a successful experi- 


ment in Pacific democracy. — | 


University of Washington. 


The Politics of California: A Book of Readings. By Davin FARRELLY and 
IvAN HINDERAKER. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1951. 
Pp. viii, 320. $3.25.) 


In this volume Farrelly and Hinderaker have brought together a most 
stimulating collection of essays and documents on political problems and 
issues in California for use as supplementary readings for an introductory 
course in American Government. The thirty-five selected readings are 
organized into ten chapters, including “Population and Politics,” “Cali- 
fornia in the Union,” “Civil Liberties and Rights,” “Political Parties and 
Elections,” “Representation,” “The Legislature and Legislation,” “Pressure 


Politics,” “California in National Politics,” and “Courts of Justice and 


Leading Problems.” 

The readings have been selected with a view to present material to 
show “the part played by the state of California in national politics and 
the effect of national development upon politics within the state,” and 
“to provide a detailed and stimulating background for the contemporary 
California scene.” Only in the case of In re Neagle have Farrelly and 
Hinderaker made a selection which seems to satisfy the criterion of na- 
tional influence without also providing “detailed and stimulating back- 
ground for the contemporary California scene,” unless one is to surmise 
that the facts of the case provide an understanding of morals in California. 

The selections are nearly equally derived from public reports or other 
documents, the works of professional political scientists, and essays by 
popular writers. The balance in flavor and solid substance provides a most 
stimulating book of readings. For example, the chapter on pressure politics 
includes the famous Collier’s article by Lester Velie on Artie Samish, 
“The Secret Boss of California,” together with excerpts from two official 
reports, the Erwin Committee Report of 1950 and the Philbrick Report 
of 1939, plus a substantial article by Ivan Hinderaker on “Regulations of 
Lobbying in California,” written especially for this volume. 
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Introductory editorial notes provide pertinent background for each 
selection and serve to tie it to the following one, thus giving an internal 
coherence to each chapter. These notes are written in a style comparable 
to that of the best selections from the popular essayists. 

Farrelly and Hinderaker have made an important contribution to the 
study of state government in this volume. The selections are suggestive of 
similar materials that must be available in every state to provide a more 
stimulating background for the contemporary political scene. Students 
would find such materials to be an interesting and substantial supplement 
to their regular readings on state government. 


University of Oregon. ViNcENT OsTROM. 


The Planning Function in Urban Government. By RoBERT AVERILL 
WALKER with a preface by C. E. Merriam. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1951. Second Edition. Pp. ix, 398. $4.75.) 


Those among us, optimists or philosophers, who conclude, glancing 
down the long vistas of civilization, that man in his stumbling fashion 
manages somehow to discover the path to progress, will find little comfort 
in reading the new Part V of Dr. Walker’s book, published originally in 
1941. Modern city planning in the United States is at least fifty years 
old, yet the author’s 1940 to 1950 appraisal reveals that the average city 
has failed both to grasp the real meaning of planning and to clear away 
the obstacles responsible for do-little and do-nothing policies. 

A major reason for the dismal situation is found in the descriptive 
information concerning the organization, composition, attitudes and activi- 
ties of the typical city planning commission. The members, appointed by 
the mayor with overlapping terms, are controlled by upper income 
business groups, largely realty and construction, whose outlooks are 
distinctly conservative. The commission is unrepresentative of racial, 
nationality and income groups, and excludes educators, labor, economists 
and sociologists. Distrustful of city hall “politicians,” it advocates separat- 
ism and acts as a watchdog of the administration. This misconception 
concerning its role leads the commission to attempt to shape public policy. 
In many cities the commission is so eager to maintain the status quo that 
it seeks to avoid involvement in any major controversial issue. Since it 
is composed of men whose time is fully occupied with their own business 
affairs, one might assume that it would delegate the work. However, few 
of the commissions employ a full time director or staff, and even these 
frequently substitute personal conviction for technical advice. 
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Thus, the use of the semi-autonomous citizens’ commission has 
prevented city planning from becoming a vital municipal function. It has 
not been integrated into the structure of local government, but has 
become associated with the advancement of a single, specific project, such 
as zoning, public works, or the physical aspects of growth. The principal 
problem, the author observes, “is one of a tradition and set of attitudes 
toward city planning that prevent the proper role of a planning agency 
from being either clearly perceived or acted upon.” The experiences of 
the last ten years has reaffirmed his earlier conviction that “planning 
as a governmental function cannot and will not fill its proper role until 
the obstructions outlined above are removed.” 

Effective and dynamic city planning is dependent upon an interested 
and alert citizenry, yet Dr. Walker comments: “The decay of those citizen 
groups which were originally instrumental in securing an ‘official’ status 
for city planning has greatly weakened the activity in most communities.” 

Some new factors, emergent in the postwar period, will affect urban 
planning in the future. The most significant, according to Dr. Walker, is 
the 1949 National Housing Act providing federal assistance for cities 
engaged in rehabilitating and redeveloping blighted and slum areas. A 
number of case studies during the next five years should unfold the com- 
plexities set in motion by this act. 

Any citizen, teacher, or administrator who is concerned about the 


potentialities and deficiencies of city planning should take time out to 
reflect on Dr. Walker’s findings and conclusions. 


P : ; Dorotuy I. Cine. 
University of New Mexico. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Western Political Science Association, during its annual business 
meeting held at Tucson on April 15, 1952, elected or continued the fol- 
lowing officers and members of the executive council: Totton J. Anderson, 
University of Southern California, President; John W. Swarthout, Oregon 
State College, Vice-President; Allan R. Richards, University of New Mex- 
ico, Secretary-Treasurer. Members of the Executive Council are: Thomas 
S. Barclay, Stanford University; Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington; 
Henry W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado; Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Neal D. Houghton (ex officio), Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Milton R. Merrill, Utah State Agricultural College; and 
Herman H. Trachsel, University of Wyoming. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association was held on April 25-26, at the State College of Washington, 
Pullman. Approximately sixty-five members representing institutions in 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho were present. Addresses were delivered 
by Joseph P. Harris, University of California, “The Advice and Consent 
of the Senate”; Edward H. Litchfield, Executive Director, The American 
Political Science Association, “The Evolution of Postwar German Govern- 
ment”; Chester C. Maxey, President, Whitman College, “American Poli- 
tics Under the Twenty-Second Amendment”; and Morris L. Ernst, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, “Secrecy and the First Amendment.” 

Round-table discussions were held on “What Can the Other Social 
Sciences Contribute to the Study of Political Science,” “The Soviet Model,” 
“The United Nations in the Framework of Power Politics,” and “Con- 
temporary Problems of Local Government in the Northwest.” Included 
in the program was also a report of the Committee on the Teaching of 
Political Science in the High Schools of the Northwest, and an audio- 
visual exhibition of materials in the field of political science. 

Officers of the Pacific Northwest Political Science Association elected 
for the year 1952-53 are: Egbert S. Wengert, University of Oregon, Presi- 
dent; Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington, Vice-President; Jonathan 
R. Cunningham, Whitman College, Secretary-Treasurer. New members of 
the Executive Council are: George A. Shipman, University of Washing- 
ton, and Frank Munk, Reed College. 

The Executive Council selected the University of Washington as the 
place of the 1953 meeting. 

The Pacific Northwest Political Science Association voted to hold a 
joint meeting with the Western Political Science Association in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1954. 
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The Fourth Annual San Diego Institute on Government, sponsored 
by the San Diego State College and public employee associations of the 
area, was held at Balboa Park on February 29, 1952. More than seven 
hundred persons attended. The general theme of the Institute, “The 
Responsibility of Public Employees to Government and to the Public,” 
was keynoted by Walter R. Hepner, President, San Diego State College, 
and Dr. A. W. Klieforth, retired career diplomat. Panel sessions were 
devoted to subjects such as “Motivation of Employees,” “Good and Bad 
Public Relations,” “Human Relations in Government,” “Ethics for Public 
Employees,” and “Conference Leadership.” 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Borah Foundation was held at 
the University of Idaho on April 8-9, 1952. The theme of the conference 
was “Public Opinion as a Factor in Problems of War and Peace.” The 
addresses delivered were: “The Impact of Public Opinion on World 
Problems” (Dr. Max Savelle, University of Washington); “Public Opinion 
— How to keep It Well Informed on World Problems” (Dr. Gordon A. 
Sabine, University of Oregon); “A Responsible Public Opinion” (Dr. 
Edward C. Moore, University of Idaho); “The Creation Abroad of a 
Public Opinion that Will Promote Peace” (Dr. H. Frederick Peters, Reed 
College); “The Present Status of Public Opinion on World Problems” 
(Ralph M. Hagen, American Institute of Public Opinion). 

The Forums of the conference dealt with the following topics: “Public 
Opinion and United Nations Action,” “Public Opinion and the Defense of 
Europe,” “Public Opinion and the Postwar Settlement in Asia,” “Factual 
Information — By Press and Radio,” “Interpretation — By Editor and 
Commentator,” “Education and Propaganda — By Schools and Special 
Agencies,” “How European Public Opinion Is Formed,” “How Asiatic 
Public Opinion Is Formed,” “How Public Opinion is Formed in the Amer- 
icas,” “Does the United States Foreign Policy Reflect Public Opinion,” 
“What Constitutes Public Opinion,” and “What Is the Value of Public 
Opinion Polls.” 


The Southern California Political Science Association held its annual 
spring meeting at the University of Redlands on April 25, 1952. The 
theme of the meeting was “Can a Practicable National Presidential Pri- 
mary Be Devised.” 

On the agenda of the meeting was the planning of a mock political 
party convention which was held on May 10, 1952, at Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles, under the general chairmanship of Professor Carlton C. 
Rodee, University of Southern California. The convention was attended 
by more than six hundred students from twenty-seven Southern California 
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colleges and universities. The morning session was devoted to a “Repub- 
lican Convention” which nominated General Eisenhower, while the after- 
noon “Democratic Convention” nominated Estes Kefauver. 

Officers of the Association elected for 1952-53 are: Dr. Carlton C. 
Rodee, University of Southern California, President; Dr. Richard F. Reath, 
Occidental College, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The newly elected Executive Committee includes: Dr. J. William 
Robinson, Whittier College; Dr. Luther James Lee, Jr., Pomona College; 
Dr. Lester H. Phillips, University of Redlands; Dr. William L. Strauss, 
Long Beach State College. 


The second western college student conference on United Nations 
affairs was held at the University of Southern California from April 2 
through April 5, 1952. The conference was attended by five hundred 
ninety-five student delegates representing seventy-two institutions of higher 
learning from California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Hawaii, and Alaska. The conference was conducted 
as a “Model United Nations.” 


The Northern California Political Science Association held its Fifth 
Annual Conference at San Mateo Junior College on May 10, 1952. The 
opening theme of the session was “The 1952 National Elections.” Papers 
leading the discussion were presented by Professor Joseph P. Harris, Uni- 
versity of California, Professor Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University, 
and Miss Mary Ellen Leary, Political Editor, San Francisco News. Professor 
Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho, served as the chairman of the panel. 

The Hon. James M. Mitchell, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner and President of the American Society for Public Administration, 
delivered the luncheon address. 

The afternoon session featured a panel discussion on “The Handling 
of the [California] State Requirements for Teaching American History, 
The Constitution, State and Local Government, and American Ideals.” 
Professor Dean R. Cresap, San Jose State College, Chairman of a commit- 
tee designated for this purpose at the 1951 meeting of the Association, pre- 
sented the committee’s report. The discussion of the report was led by 
Professor Paul R. Murray, Sacramento State College, Father Richard 
Roberts, Santa Clara University, Dallas A. Tueller, Fresno State College, 
and Dr. George Bemis, California State Department of Education. Profes- 
sor Roy A. Archibald, San Mateo Junior College, presided. 

The Conference was closed with an address by Professor Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., University of California, entitled “Technical Cooperation in 
International Relations. 
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Dr. Edward L. Barrett, Jr., Professor of Law, University of California 
at Berkeley, and Professor Charles McKinley, Reed College, Portland, have 
joined the Advisory Board of Editors of the Western Political Quarterly. 


Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California at Los An- 
geles, was awarded an honorary law degree at Hanover College, Hanover, 
Indiana. He is teaching the summer session at Ohio State University. 


Dr. John A. Vieg, Pomona College, has been awarded a Fulbright 
Fellowship for lecturing and research in the Scandinavian countries. Pro- 
fessor Vieg will present a series of lectures in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, and will devote part of his time to a study of social 
legislation. 


Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard University, Professor Henry M. Wells, 
Yale University, and Professor Gordon K. Lewis, University of Puerto 
Rico, have been members of a research and advisory team set up by the 
University of Puerto Rico to aid the Constituent Assembly, which met in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to draft the new insular constitution. 


Dr. Pedro Mufioz Amato, Dean of the College of Social Sciences at 
the University of Puerto Rico, served as President of the International 
Seminar on Public Administration that met in Rio de Janeiro between 
February 4 and March 5 of this year under the auspices of the United 
Nations and the Government of Brazil. 


Dr. Marshall E. Dimock lectured at the University of Puerto Rico 
between March 10 and March 22, 1952. 


Mr. Earl C. Segrest, Lecturer in Government, Sacramento State 
College, has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of California. 


Dr. Boyd A. Martin, University of Idaho, served as visiting professor 
at Stanford University during the sabbatical leave of Professor Thomas 
S. Barclay. 


Professor James T. Watkins is serving as acting executive head of the 
Department of Political Science at Stanford University while Professor 
Philip W. Buck is on leave in England. Professor Buck is continuing his 
research in British Administration. Dr. Elaine Windrich is teaching courses 
in Comparative Government at Stanford University during Professor 
Buck’s absence. 
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Professor Arnaud B. Leavelle, Stanford University, has been awarded 
a Fulbright Research Fellowship for study in England during the academic 
year 1952-53. He will be a research associate attached to All Souls Col- 
lege at Oxford University, conducting studies in Eighteenth Century 
British political thought. 


At Stanford University, Professor Graham H. Stuart retired at the 
end of the current academic year to close twenty-five years of service at 
that institution. During the year 1952-53 he will be visiting professor at 
the School of Advanced International Studies in Washington, D.C. 


Professor Robert A. Walker, Stanford University, is teaching during 
the summer session of 1952 at the University of Tokyo, where he is parti- 
cipating in the seminars in American Institutions conducted jointly by 
Stanford University and the University of Tokyo. 


Dr. Victoria Schuck, Chairman of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Mount Holyoke College, is serving as visiting professor at Stanford 
University during the summer session 1952. 


Mr. Brownlie Corrin, Stanford University, has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Department of Political Science at Goucher College, beginning 
with the academic year 1952-53. 


Professor John M. Maki, University of Washington, has accepted a 
summer position as visiting associate professor in the Department of 
Political Science at Michigan State College. 


Mr. John Daniel Williams of the Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C., has accepted an appointment as 


instructor in Political Science at the University of Utah for the academic 
year 1952-53. 


Professor G. E. G. Catlin will deliver a series of lectures during the 
last week of July, 1952, at the University of Utah, Institute of Government. 


Professor F. B. Schick, University of Utah, served as a discussion 
leader during the annual meeting of the American Society of International 
Law at Washington, D.C. 


At the University of Nevada, Dr. Wilbur S. Shepperson has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship. 
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Professor Charles Roger Hicks, University of Neveda, continues to 
serve as Chairman of the Nevada State Apprenticeship Council and 
Professor Claude C. Smith continues to act as the Chairman of the 
Nevada State Merit Examination Board. 


Professor Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., University of California, Berkeley, 
was a participant in the Conference on World Affairs held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, April 14-18. 


Professor Henry W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado, has recently 
returned from a trip to Washington which he made in connection with his 
duties as a member of the Committee on Awards of the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Professor Curtis Martin, University of Colorado, has attended the 
E. I. Du Pont Company symposium on business problems which was 
held in Wilmington, Delaware, June 16-26. 


Professor Minos D. Generales has been appointed Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science at San Diego State College, succeeding 
Dr. Don B. Leiffer. Professor Generales will serve a two-year term under 
the college’s rotating chairmanship plan. 


Professor Maure Goldschmidt has been awarded a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for the academic year 1952-53 during which he will study 
relationships between political and educational philosophies. 


Professor Frank Munk is teaching during the summer quarter at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


Professor S. Laird Swagert, San Jose State College, is teaching at the 
University of Iowa during the summer term of 1952. 


Professor Russell M. Ross, University of Iowa, is serving during the 
summer term at San Jose State College. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart, Stanford University, addressed the first 
meeting of the Stanford Alumni Club of Utah, which was held on 
February 9, 1952. The title of his lecture was “Who Really Makes our 
Foreign Policy?” 
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Dr. J. William Robinson, Whittier College, is spending the summer 
months at the United Nations headquarters in New York. 


Professor Floyd O. Flom, Whittier College, is spending the summer 
months at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor F. B. Schick, University of Utah, has been succeeded as 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Political Science Association by 
Professor Allan R. Richards, University of New Mexico. 


Dean Thomas C. Donnelly, University of New Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed President of New Mexico Highlands University at Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 
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